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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


NOTHER night (Monday) has been nearly wasted. Mr. 
Bright, in the speech at Birmingham which we 
noticed last week, accused the Conservatives of having 
formed an alliance with a “rebel party” among the Irish 
Members, for the delay of public business. Sir Stafford North- 
cote, to repudiate the charge, and also, perhaps, to consume 
farther time, brought the statement forward as a breach of 
Privilege. His speech was temperate, and consisted principally 
of an utter repudiation both of Obstruction and of alliance with 
rebels. It was endorsed in warmer terms by Sir R. Cross, and 
in a really good, though forensic, speech by Mr. Gibson. Mr. 
Bright’s rejoinder was mild, but firm. He showed how time 
was wasted by Members who acted in combination, though 
not in alliance; quoted the exultation of the Tories and Irish 
at the defeat of the Affirmation Bill, as proof of their common 
sympathies ; denounced the personal attacks on the head of the 
Government, and then proceeded to justify the word “rebels,” 
for which, however, he would heartily apologise, if Mr. Parnell 
would repudiate disloyal designs and his American associates. 
it was expected that the Irish Extremists would be furious, but 
they did not really care; Mr. Parnell stayed away, and those 
who spoke only insulted Mr. Bright. A division was taken, and 
the House refused by 151 to 117 to treat the speech as breach 
of Privilege. 














The Government has decided that all affairs in dis- 
pute between ourselves and the Governments of the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State shall be settled by a Special 
Commissioner, and Lord Reay has been asked to accept the 
office. We trust he will accept. He is a trained diplomatist, 
a Dutch noble and an English Peer, and a man of resolute 
moderation. He will understand almost by instinct what the 
Dutch Colonists really want, and will be able to report how far 
their demands can be conceded without destroying the future of 
South Africa, and without surrendering the natives too com- 
pletely to a people without pity. Lord Reay will, moreover, be 
able to report on the whole situation of South Africa with a 
fresh mind, and especially to decide whether the time has 
arrived for the creation of any central authority, whether 
nominee or elective. We have had many able men at the Cape, 
but never one who could be trusted, yet could talk to the old 
Dutch settlers as one of themselves, and perceive clearly how 
deep the fissure between the white races goes. The experiment, 
4s we have maintained for years, is one full of hope. 





Sir Henry James admits that the Criminal Code Bill cannot 
get through the Grand Committee on Law during the Session, 
and that it must be abandoned. He stated in the House on 
Thursday night that he had given up hope, “in consequence of 
@ circumstance which had occurred in the morning, when they 
had been prevented from forming a quorum by the active exer- 
tions of one member of the Committee ;’”’ and it is said that 
Sir Henry James will make mention of the active obstruction 


which the Bill has encountered in the Grand Committee, in his 
report to the House. After this statement, Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff asked the Prime Minister whether, “ having regard to the 
signal success of the principle of delegation and devolution,”— 
and here he was interrupted by the loud laughter of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill,—he intends to refer to this Committee any 
other Bill during the present Session. Mr. Gladstone replied 
that, owing to the loud laughter of Lord Randolph, he had not 
distinctly caught the question, but that if it referred to the re- 
ference of other Bills to this Committee, it was a matter needing 
an early consideration and decision. We hope the constituen- 
cies will note this incident. It, and the indecent laughter which 
accompanied it, have a distinct bearing on the question of the 
“alliance ” for obstructive purposes between the Conservatives 
and the Irish Members, which Sir Stafford Northcote so eagerly 
repudiated on Monday night. 


Against the evil omens of the day, we must never forget to 
balance the good. Mr. Gladstone has written to the Midlothian 
Liberal Association, expressing a hope that he may yet fulfil 
the engagement to speak there which he had to break in 
January in consequence of his attack of sleeplessness, and he 
adds :—“ I also hope that when the time comes I may still be 
able to say, as I can now say, that I do not perceive the action 
of the disintegrating forces which were visibly at work during 
the latter years of the Administration of 1868-74, nor find any 
reason to believe that the country has altered its mind on the 
important issues which were decided in 1880.” This is 
weighty enough in itself. It is still more important when 
accompanied by Mr. Gladstone’s expression of his belief that he 
may still be able to address his constituents on the work of the 
Administration, since that gives ground for a reasonable 
expectation that Mr. Gladstone is not thinking of a retirement 
which could hardly fail to be a heavy blow to the Liberal 
party, and also to the Liberal policy of the hour. 


The Bishop of Natal died on Tuesday last, in the seventieth 
year of his age. Dr. Colenso was Second Wrangler at Cambridge 
in 1836, and also Smith’s Prizeman; and his name was long 
known chiefly as the author of very clear and useful mathemati- 
cal works, which are still widely used. He was, however, always 
deeply interested in religious work, and took in 1846 the rectory 
of Forncett St. Mary, in Norfolk, where he did work and preached 
“village” sermons that made a very great impression on his 
parish, and are still remembered there. In 1853 he was made 
Bishop of Natal, being at that time regarded as a follower of 
Frederick Denison Maurice. In 1862 appeared the first part of 
the criticism of the Pentateuch which made so great a stir, 
and in 1864 he was formally deposed by his metropolitan, 
Bishop Gray, of Capetown, from his see. Dr. Colenso appealed, 
and in March, 1865, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
declared that in making Bishop Gray Dr. Colenso’s metro- 
politan, and in giving Dr. Colenso himself a Natal diocese, 
the Crown had done what it had no legal power to do, 
and that, therefore, Bishop Gray’s sentence of deposition was 
legally null and void. None the less, Bishop Gray appointed a 
rival Bishop, whom he consecrated Bishop of Pietermaritzburg. 
This did not, however, disturb Bishop Colenso’s equanimity. 
Of late years, the Bishop of Natal has been widely known and 
deeply respected as a steady friend to the natives of Zululand, 
and the ablest English counsellor of the native chiefs of those 
parts, of Langalibalele and Cetewayo. He has throughout his 
episcopate shown courage, dignity, and complete independence 
in African politics, and his memory will long be cherished in 
South Africa, where he has played tke part of a wise, influential, 
and faithful adviser of the native tribes, Justice is a rarer char- 
acteristic among ecclesiastics than self!sacri. ve itself; but justice 
was the most distinguishing characteristic of Dr. Colenso. 





A terrible catastrophe occurred on Saturday at Sunder- 
land. A conjuror named Fay, who had taken the Victoria 
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Hall, offered to admit school-children to his afternoon enter- 
tainment for a penny. An enormous number, probably 
3,000, of all ages from four to twelve, therefore attended, and 
were distributed between the floor of the hall and the gallery, 
the dress-circle being left empty, because the custodians of the 
building thought the prices too low. Fifteen hundred children, 
therefore, stood in the gallery, which is reached by a staircase 
seven feet wide, with many landings to break the descent. At 
the conclusion of the performance, Mr. Fay, who had promised 
to distribute toys as prizes, sent a caretaker to the gallery with 
a basket full, but the man finding the rush of children oppressive, 
descended, and stood by the door into the body of the hall. The 
children pursued him, and a few, taking their toys, entered the 
hall, when a valve of the swing-door was suddenly bolted. The 
caretaker says the children swung it and it bolted itself, while 
the children say he bolted it. At all events, the entrance became 
too small, many children fell, and the weight of the descending 
stream of babies drove the foremost files on to one another, 
till a heap had been formed eight feet high, seven feet broad, and, 
as we calculate, about seven feet thick from the door. All in 
that heap died, many instantaneously from asphyxia, the bodies 
being, so to speak, welded together by the weight, till strong 
men could scarcely disentangle them. One hundred and eighty- 
two children perished in six minutes, and double that number 
would have died, but that a door above, opening into the dress- 
circle, was at last unlocked. 


We have said enough of this ghastly tragedy elsewhere, but 
may repeat here that givers of entertainments must avoid these 
vast collections, unless they can find officers to govern the 
children’s movements. There was no special fault, except in 
collecting such numbers without discipline or division, The 
notion that a crowd of children cannot suffer, because of their 
lightness and mobility, is entirely illusory, Collectively, they 
weigh tons, and in descending a staircase in a stream it is their 
collective weight which crushes. Their want of strength forbids 
them to keep back the crowd, and they are specially liable, from 
want of height, to the sudden fainting which in such scenes 
precedes death. “We fell asleep on the staircase,” said one 
little girl, who fainted, but being near the top, was recovered ; 
and that sudden fainting was probably the fate of most. A few, 
however, had fought desperately for life, but not one got out of 
the heap, which grew momently higher and higher. Every pos- 
sible consideration has been shown to the survivors and their 
relatives; the town made arrangements for the burials, and a 
large subscription was raised at once to defray expenses. The 
grief of the parents was, of course, frightful, and it was at last 
necessary to summon soldiers to prevent the crowds of excited 
men and women from causing a second catastrophe. 


The French have gained what they think a further success 
in Madagascar. Admiral Pierre, after bombarding Majunga, 
presented to the Queen, or to her Ministers—for it is said 
the Queen is dead—an ultimatum demanding the protectorate 
of the north-western coast, or Sakalava country, the grant 
to Frenchmen of a right to purchase land, and a payment 
of £60,000 as an indemnity. These terms being refused, the 
Admiral destroyed two small ports, Foulepointe and Tenerive, 
and then shelled Tamatave, the chief port of the island, until it 
submitted. He proposes to levy all import duties and stop all 
munitions of war until the Court of Antananarivo submits to 
his terms, but not to endeavour to force his way to the capital. 
He will not succeed. The Hovas are very resolute, they want 
nothing but powder and rifles, and they will obtain both from 
traders, who will swarm into the smaller harbours, both from 
Zanzibar and the South-African ports. Madagascar is too big 
to blockade, and the French Government will soon be compelled 
either to advance or to patch up an agreement. 


A very curious letter, bearing a London post-mark, was received 
on Wednesday by the Mayor of Sunderland, which professed to 
be written by E. Mindful, the private secretary to the “ Presi- 
dent, pro tem., of the Irish Republic,” expressing sympathy in 
the fearful catastrophe of Saturday last, and taking credit for 
not regarding that catastrophe as a judgment on the children for 
the sins of their fathers towards Ireland. As the fathers of the 
children who perished in Sunderland have had no appreciable 
share of responsibility for the Irish policy of this or any other 
Government, we do not think that the “President, pro tem., of 
the Irish Republic ” need take credit for any great enlighten- 
ment in declining to regard the Messrs. Fay as the instruments 
of a vindictive providence charging itself with special retribu- 








tive functions on behalf of Ireland. But the letter is 
significant one, if only as showing what strange and ha a, 
scarum devices the disaffected Irish love to adopt, in aire 
impress their wrongs upon the imagination of the public pig 
next thing will be that the imaginary private secretar of the 
imaginary President will write to the Queen, lengiadiehita h : 
in the President’s name on her recovery from the sida to 
her knee, and disavowing any wish to regard that as a vad 7 
ment on her for assuming the title of Sovereign of the Unit a 
Kingdom. The disaffected Irish play at tragedy. . 





Mr. Bright concluded his speeches at Birmingham on Frida 
week by an unexpected and almost furious outburst in favour of 
the Channel Tunnel. He declared that those who believed th t 
Englishmen could not defend the Tunnel, a mere hole under th 
earth twenty feet wide and twenty miles long, were only wile 
of Bedlam. He did not believe that the French were a ilies 
of brigands, or the English a people of imbeciles, and held the 
idea of the transmission of an army through the Tunnel with- 
out warning to be absolutely preposterous, past discussion. He 
considered the notion of the seizure of the end of the Tunnel to 
be equally absurd, because if men could come in boats to seize 
the Tunnel, they could come in boats to seize Dover, and they 
do not do it. He believed that, the Tunnel would be of 
enormous commercial advantage to the country, and that 
by rendering communication easier it would increase the pro- 
babilities of peace, which had now lasted fifty years, and 
ought to last five centuries. It seems to us that Mr. Bright's 
argument does not go far enough. If we can trust the 
French so far, and if, as he intimated in another sentence, our 
numbers are a sufficient protection, and if communication go. 
finally prevents war, why do we keep up a Fleet? The truth is, 
that freedom of communication is constantly a cause of war, 
and that the gain from the Tunnel, if there was any, would be 
nothing to the loss from incessant panics. France cannot seize- 
Dover now by boats because her men would be isolated, but 
they would not be isolated if she had control of both ends of a 
submarine road only twenty miles long. 


The Bill for legalising marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
passed through Committee in the House of Lords on Tuesday, 
after a discussion on the retrospective clause legalising marriages 
of this kind, the result of which appears to have been that if the- 
amendment accepted by Lord Dalhousie beeomes law, it will 
legitimate children of parents who have gone through such in- 
valid marriages in the past, but will not make those marriages 
valid. Lord Dalhousie also introduced an amendment, of which 
we do not as yet really understand the scope, but which he- 
explained as intended to make it possible for clergymen who do 
not feel any conscientious objection to celebrating these mar- 
riages, to celebrate them, without depriving clergymen who do: 
conscientiously object to them of their canonical ground of 
objection. If this is the real drift of the amendments proposed, 
Lord Dalhousie has been very wise in adopting them. On Lord: 
Salisbury’s advice, Lord Beauchamp withdrew his amendment 
to the retrospective clause of the Bill, Lord Dalhousie, on his 
part, having promised not to make the Legislature eat its own 
words by now declaring marriages to be valid which were by 
statute previously invalid. 


A long discussion took place in the House of Commons on 
Friday week, which was continued through the sitting of 
Monday, on the proper definition of spiritual intimidation for 
the purposes of the Corrupt Practices Bill. It was at first 
maintained that a spiritual teacher might not declare it to be a 
sin which God would punish in the next world, to vote for any 
given candidate, and that such a declaration ought always 
to constitute an offence punishable under the Bill; but, 
after much discussion, this statement was withdrawn, Mr. 
Gladstone himself admitting that it might conceivably be 
far from wrong for a spiritual teacher to speak of such an 
action as a sin, and that in that case, if he believed that 
such a sin would involve punishment in the next world, he 
ought not to conceal that belief. The Attorney-General, how- 
ever, refused to limit spiritual intimidation to threats of ex- 
communication or of the refusal of the Sacraments, but did not 
explain what, short of this, he would regard as a punishable 
act of spiritual intimidation. In our opinion, Mr. Arthur 
Arnold, Mr. H. Fowler, and those who maintained that spiritual 
intimidation should be altogether excluded from the purview 
of this Bill, obtained a complete intellectual victory over their 
opponents. Mr. Arnold’s amendment was, however, defeated 
by 254 votes against 43,—majority, 211. 
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day night Lord Salisbury asked Lord Granville in 
the Lords, and Mr. Warton and Mr. Lowther asked the Prime 
Minister in the Commons, if their attention had been called to 
the speech of Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham, advocating 
aniversal suffrage, equal electoral districts, and the payment of 
Members ; and whether that avowal of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
represents the mind of the Cabinet in relation to the coming 
Reform Bill. Of course, both Lord Granville and Mr. Glad- 
stone intimated, what Mr. Chamberlain himself had indeed at 
Birmingham expressly stated, that he expressed nothing 
put his own individual view; and Mr. Gladstone added 
that he believed that Mr. Chamberlain had even reserved to 
himself to consider “ within what limits he would apply his own 
personal view, if he had the opportunity.” Further, Mr. 
Lowther having asked whether the fundamental basis of the 
Constitution were to be treated by the Cabinet as an open ques- 
tion, Mr. Gladstone replied that the party opposite had declared 
the fandamental basis of the Constitution to have been de- 
stroyed ten or twelve times at least, but that, unless Mr. 
Lowther would tell him what the fundamental basis of 
the Constitution was, he could not undertake to answer the 
question. The Tories took very little by their attack. Never- 
theless, we wish Mr. Chamberlain had been more prudent than 
to intimate that whatever the Cabinet might propose, the country 
should not look upon it as a discharge of the public obligations 
incurred unless it came up to the standard of the measure 
sketched by himself. That is an intimation which will needlessly 
weaken the Government, whenever the Reform Bill is produced. 
‘The younger Ministers should remember the fable of the bundle 
of sticks, and not needlessly untie the bundle in which they are 
themselves bound up. 


On Mon 





The polling for Peterborough, for a successor to Mr. 
Whalley, was going on yesterday, and the result will be 
known before this journal is issued. The only candidates in 
the field were Mr. Sydney Buxton,—who has recently exerted 
himself to so much purpose on behalf of Mr. Tuke’s Irish 
emigration scheme,—and Major Fergusson, of the Rifle Brigade, 
who came forward in the Conservative interest. Mr. Sydney 
Buxton, in his address, promised that he would heartily co- 
operate with the Government, if they asked for further powers 
for regulating debate in order to give legislation a fair chance, 
and engaged, “as a matter of principle, and not of person,” to 
give the most cordial support to any measure having for its 
object the abolition of any religious test which bars the entrance 
into the House of Commons of a duly elected Member. Mr. 
Buxton’s address is, indeed, that of a thorough-going Liberal. 
Major Fergusson, of course, declared his intention to resist any 
measure intended to facilitate Mr. Bradlaugh’s entrance to the 
House of Commons, asserted that “ Great Britain has lost all 
the allies left her by Lord Beaconsfield,” and “ holds a position 
of isolation,”—a romance of which he offers not a tittle of proof, 
—and ascribes all the Irish difficulties of the moment to Mr. 
Gladstone, while heartily approving the administration of Lord 
Spencer and Mr. Trevelyan, who are Mr. Gladstone’s appointees. 


The ancient and extraordinary charge against the Jews of 
sacrificing human beings in their Passover rites has been revived 
in Hungary. A girl named Esther Solymosi was recently mur- 
dered, or supposed to be murdered, at Tisza Esslar, and certain 
Jews were accused of cutting her throat in the synagogue, to mix 
the blood with unleavened bread. The principal man accused was 
the Jewish butcher, Scharf, who is half a rabbi, and the witness 
against him is his own son, Moritz, a boy of fifteen. This lad 
says he saw the murder, and his testimony, if believed, would 
be final ; but the defendants allege that he is abnormally wicked, 
and has invented the whole story. It is certain that he endeav- 
oured to stab his mother, and that his evidence against his 
father is marked by virulent hatred, both of him and of all 
Jews. The charge looks primé facie ridiculous, and derives its 
whole importance from its recurrence from time to time in widely 
separated countries and in nearly every century. We have read 
much apologetic Jewish literature, but have never seen a reason- 
able explanation either of the charge, or of what is much more 
wonderful, the persistent popular belief in it. If that has any 
foundation, which is most improbable, there must exist embedded 
in Judaism a cabalistic sect which has preserved through ages 
some dark tradition of the efficacy in extreme cases of human 
sacrifice, Such’a sect, it is almost certain, is embedded in 
Hindooism, though the teachers of that faith repudiate it with 

anaffected horror. 





The Irish Members are always most successful when they 
ask for money. On Wednesday, Mr. Blake moved the 
second reading of a Bill ordering that a quarter of a million 
should be granted from the remaining funds of the Irish 
Church to improve the harbour accommodation of Irish 
fisheries. Mr. Forster supported the application, as without 
harbours the big boats, made necessary by the Atlantic 
storms, could not be employed. Mr. Courtney, however, 
objected, on behalf of the Treasury, alleging that the Church 
Fund was nearly exhausted, that the scheme had not been 
thought-out, and that the money would be scattered use- 
lessly among seventy harbours. It was, therefore, believed 
that the Government would resist the grant, but the “ whipping,” 
as usual, was bad, it was whispered that the Government 
would be defeated by a majority of twenty-seven, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, rising, said he would assent to the 
proposal, if the Church Fund could supply the money. The 
second reading, therefore, passed without a division. If Irish 
fisheries are benefited, the money is well bestowed; but will they 
be? Experience does not make us hopeful. 


Lord Carnarvon made a very sensible speech on agricultural 
depression on Tuesday at Newbury, in which he deprecated 
the disposition to rely on Government for help in relation 
to such matters as agricultural depression, and quite admitted 
that so far as it was not due to the increase of competition 
from the United States, it was due chiefly to bad seasons, 
though he thought something might be done by a fairer system 
of rating and more care in preventing the importation of disease, 
to diminish the farmer’s difficulties. We are glad to see Lord 
Carnarvon sticking steadily to his Free-trade doctrine, at-a time 
when Lord Salisbury flirts with the friends of retaliatory tariffs, 
and Sir Stafford Northcote pleads for a fair hearing for Mr. 
Ritchie, and is quite benignant even to Mr. Lowther. 


Mr. Peter Taylor has done a great service to sanitation. On 
Tuesday he moved a resolution declaring the compulsory laws 
for vaccination “unadvisable and dangerous,” and made a 
speech repeating all the old arguments, the best of which are 
that other diseases have died away as well as small-pox, that 
the vaccine virus is sometimes impure, and that some vaccinated 
persons die of small-pox. Sir L. Playfair answered him by 
showing that out of 17,000,000 cases of vaccination, it was 
doubtful if disease had been produced in four cases; that small-pox 
was one of the most fatal as well as hideous of diseases; that the 
rate of mortality before vaccination was introduced was 3,000 
per million, and is now 156 per million ; and that if sanitation had 
anything to do with the matter, it would have affected other 
diseases equally, which it has not done. He quoted also the 
awful mortality caused by small-pox in 1870 in the French Army 
among the Breton soldiers, whom there was no time to revacci- 
nate. The House divided, and 16 Members were actually found 
to vote for Mr. Taylor’s motion, against 286. 


Two important Irish returns have been issued this week 
whose figures are too eloquent to need comment. One is the 
return of agrarian offences during the month of May. The 
number of offences against the person amounted to 5,—2 of firing 
(without result), and 3 of assault. Of offences against property 
there were 24, and of offences against the public peace 66, of 
which 44 were threatening letters,—making a total of 93 
offences in all, not one of which involved loss of life. Kerry 
seems to be now the most disordered of the Irish shires. It has 
19 cases of crime, in which are counted the 2 cases of firing, 4 
incendiary fires, and 3 cases of cattle-maiming. The return is 
a pleasing contrast with the grim bills of mortality of last year 
and the year before. The second paper is that giving the 
return of proceedings under the Land Law, also to the end of 
May. To that date, there had been 97,207 applications to fix 
fair rents received. Fair rents had been fixed in 35,628 cases. 
There were 7,738 applications dismissed, and 5,862 withdrawn, 
—some indication that the Court does not invariably mulct the 
landlord. What is more satisfactory still, there were 41,644 
agreements to fix fair rent out of Court. Of the 1,500 leases 
cases, 1,224 had been disposed of; and of the 8,417 appeals, 
3,009 had been heard or withdrawn. At this pace, another year 
ought to see the new settlement of Ireland completed, and, so 
far as agrarian crime is concerned, its pacification also 
accomplished. 





Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 100} to 1003 x.d. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BRIGHT’S BREACH OF PRIVILEGE. 


W®* do not suppose that Sir Stafford Northcote expected 

the House of Commons to declare that Mr. Bright’s 
charge against the Conservatives of allying themselves with 
the “Rebel party ” among Irish Members was a breach of Privi- 
lege. It is not his business to defend the Parnellites, who were 
most gravely attacked, and as regards his own party, he must 
have known that such a vote would be too unjust even for a 
partisan majority, had he controlled one. Mr. Bright intimated 
that an alliance existed between the Conservatives and the 
Irish Extremists ; but for months past every Tory speaker in 
the House and out of it has railed at the Liberal leaders for 
arranging a “treaty,” the “Treaty of Kilmainham,” with 
Mr. Parnell,—that is, from their point of view, for making 
a regular compact with a party whose object is the 
dismemberment of the kingdom. They have repeated 
this charge in every possible form and with every vitu- 
perative addition which anger could suggest, have wasted 
hours in a futile effort to prove it, and have specially 
endeavoured to fix it on Mr. Gladstone, but no one has ven- 
tured to accuse them of breach of Privilege. How often have 
we not heard that Mr. Gladstone was the confederate of 
infidels and treason-mongers, because he let out Mr. Parnell 
and voted for the Affirmation Bill? The accusation levelled 
at Mr. Bright, as formulated by Sir Stafford, is in truth non- 
sensical. He may not have the right to accuse a party in the 
House of being rebels, for rebellion is a criminal offence, but 
he has a right, if he believes the charge, to accuse the Conserva- 
tives, or any other section of the House, of combining with 
a faction to delay business. If he has not, freedom of 
speech upon politics is gone. The very first question upon 
which the constituencies need instruction is the cause which 
delays public business, and one of the suspected causes is an 
agreement, open or tacit, between certain Conservatives and 
certain Members from Ireland to exhaust the time of Parlia- 
ment. If a Member speaking to his constituents may not 
state that suspicion, and say that for himself he believes it, he 
may not instruct them as to political transactions which they 
are bound to study, and one of the first objects of a represen- 
tative system is given up at once. He should give evidence, 
of course ; but Mr. Bright did give evidence, namely, the state 
of public business, and his own experience as to its cause. If 
our institutions are to work, the Member and his constituents 
must take counsel together, and take it publicly; and they 
cannot take it without an amount of freedom of speech which, 
in the instance before us, was certainly not excessive. There 
is not a party in the country which has not accused its rivals 
of combinations quite legal and quite Parliamentary, but fatal 
to self-respect. Sometimes the accusations have been true and 
sometimes false, but in neither case have they ever been treated 
as breaches of Parliamentary Privilege. To set such a pre- 
cedent merely because Mr. Bright’s voice, when he speaks, 
reverberates through the country, would not only be absurd, 
but fatally injurious to political discussion. 

‘Sir Stafford Northcote’s object, visible in every line of his 
temperate speech, was to raise a debate, and repudiate publicly 
a charge which he knows perfectly well undoes with the 
constituencies all the good his party might receive from the 
failure of the Government to carry its promised measures. He 
succeeded in raising the debate, but we question if it will 
benefit him much, unless, as is possible, he thinks any con- 
sumption of time a benefit to his party. Speaker after speaker 
from the Tory side repudiated Obstruction, but no one met the 
obvious facts that Bills do not get through as they were wont 
to get through, that they do not get through because time is 
wasted, and that time is wasted by the combined action, it 
may be accidentally combined action, of the Parnellites 
and a section of the Tories. They all fastened on an illus- 
tration used by Mr. Bright, which undoubtedly was not a 
happy one. The Affirmation Bill was not defeated by an 
alliance between the “ Rebel party’? and the Conservatives, 
but by an alliance between the Conservatives and the Mem- 
bers for Ireland at large. Mr. Bright’s own figures prove this, 
for if, as he says, England and Scotland accepted the Bill by a 
majority of sixty-three, thirty-one Members, the highest Par- 
nellite figure, could not have defeated it. Notoriously the Bill was 
defeated not by a combination of Conservatives and “ Rebels,” 
but of Conservatives and Catholics, who either acted from reli- 
gious feeling, or under pressure from their electors. The Tories 
escaped under cover of that error of Mr, Bright’s, but they 








never faced the remaining facts, or disproved : 
known to all men, that night after night bosiness fs aaa 
by trivial discussions, by useless amendments, and b shoals 
of questions ; and that discussions, amendments, and | Bro 
are in the main brought forward by Tories or by Parnelliter 
Suppose the Fourth Party, three or four Parnellites, and Mr. 
O'Donnell out of the House! There may be no alliance what- 
ever, as Mr. Bright admitted there was none, still Jess pel 
treaty ; but the two parties perceive the situation think 
that legislation can be stopped, desire, though from ye 
different motives, to stop it, and do stop it, till the 
will of the constituencies, as expressed in the elections 
cannot be carried out. Why, Mr. Parnell himself said 
on one occasion that “he left the Tories to do his dirty 
work.” That is the charge, and the debate only gaye Me 
Bright an opportunity of bringing it more closely before the 
people, who, being rough in thought, will ask why, if Sir 
Stafford Northcote, and Sir R. Cross,and Mr. Gibson are go. 
anxious that business shall advance and Bills be accepted or 
rejected, they do not help it on, and compel the more violent. 
Members of their party to fall into line behind them ? They 
may allege that they are not followed, but do they really try 
to be followed, as they would try if they were in power 
Obviously they do not, and the reason is that they think 
the waste of time makes in their favour, and exhausts the 
Gladstone period. 

The speech was not one of Mr. Bright’s best, for he was 
full of the Irish, who had not seriously raised their case 
against him. Mr. Parnell did not appear, no one rose from the 
Trish side till Mr. Bright sat down, and though many 
Extremists spoke, and insulted Mr. Bright as much as they 
could, it may be doubted if any one of them cared a straw for 
his words. Men never really care much for denunciations 
which help them with their constituents, and in Ireland, un- 
happily, the words * rebel” and “ patriot” have become histori- 
cally synonymous. Even the accusation of taking pecuniary 
help from American-Irish falls very dead. Half the poorer 
Irish in Ireland look for help to Irish-Americans, and 
see no more reason why their Members should not culti- 
vate such support than why they themselves should 
not be helped by their kinsfolk to emigrate. What was. 
wanted was a still more crushing exposure of the waste of 
time and its causes, the kind of exposure which a master of 
statistics who was also a master of eloquence could give. 
That kind of exposure is not Mr. Bright’s forte, and though 
he did all he could, and did it with singular command alike 
of words and temper, he did not do all he might have done. 
Still, he emphasised his charge, and Sir Stafford Northcote 
has only to glance over the country papers to see how com- 
pletely his attack failed, how strong is opinion that the Tories 
are either obstructing or consciously allowing obstruction to go 
on, That is, we repeat, the gravamen of the charge against them, 
which can be disproved only by their lending effective aid to 
the conduct of public business. Nobody disputes their right to 
oppose Bills which they disapprove, by every argument in their 
power. What is denied is their right so to occupy time that 
votes upon Bills—votes which actually advance the machine— 
cannot be taken. The fact that Government passes few Bills 
is, of course, no evidence against the Tories; but the fact that: 
Government takes few decisive votes for or against, is. The 
Tories deny that their conduct on the Affirmation Bill is 
evidence to Mr. Bright’s charge; but it is evidence, though 
not in his way. They hated that Bill. They declared it 
irreligious, atheistic, and we know not what, and were 
ready to take any course by which it might be defeated. 
Nevertheless, as they saw a chance of victory, they allowed 
a decisive vote to be taken, and consequently it was 
taken without any unusual delay. All the country asks of 
them is to treat the Government measures as they treated 
that Bill, to fight as hard as they can, or as they like, but to 
let the final vote be taken, and then respect it. It is because 
they do not do this, or at all events are suspected of not doing 
it, that the electors are growing savage, and that, as the Tories 
will find, day by day men’s minds are widening about the Redis- 
tribution Bill, which would at least put a final stop to English 
Obstruction. In failing to remove the public impression by 
means much simpler and more direct than attacks on Mr. 
Bright, they are making Great Britain Radical with a speed 
of which they have no conception. Men are often greatly 
moved by slight arguments, and the fact that no large con- 
stituency would bear to see its Members stopping work, may 
yet be a fatal one for those petty boroughs in which Conser- 
vatives put their trust. 
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SPIRITUAL INTIMIDATION. 


E will not go so far as to say that there is no species 
W of intimidation applied exclusively by ecclesiastics, 
and which, therefore, may technically be called spiritual, that 
ought not to be treated as the exercise of an undue influence in 
a political election. The major excommunication, as it was 
sometimes put in force in old days, undoubtedly amounted to 
Boycotting of a most formidable kind, not only in spiritual 
concerns, but in civil and social life; and the attempt to enforce 
or even the threatening of the major excommunication for any 

olitical act, if it were within the limits of practical pos- 
sibility in modern times, which it hardly is, might have 
a most formidable tendency to cause not only spiritual, 
put physical loss and injury to an honest and independent 
voter. Still, this is just one of those exceptional: cases in 
which spiritual intimidation entails all the consequences 
of physical intimidation, and is, therefore, though it would 
be wielded by ecclesiastics if it were wielded at all, within 
the meaning of the Corrupt Practices Bill without any express 
inclusion of spiritual intimidation amongst the unlawful 
agencies to be prohibited and punished. We go, therefore, 
entirely with Mr. Arthur Arnold and those who hold with him 
that spiritual intimidation alone,—spiritual intimidation not 
involving physical injury and loss,—ought not to have been 
made penal in the Corrupt Practices Bill at all. The net 
result of the long argument in the House of Commons was 
admitted to be this,—that no spiritual teacher is worth his 
salt who does not, on sufficient occasion, denounce sins which 
affect political life, just as much as sins affecting the moral 
and social life; and that no spiritual teacher who really 
believes that the consequence of sin is suffering, either in this 
world or in the next or in both, can properly abstain from point- 
ing out this eonsequence to his congregation, and from pointing it 
outin any kind of language which is best fitted to bring it home 
to their hearts. Well, if that is admitted, it seems to us as clear 
as daylight that the only difference between undue influence 
and due influence, is the difference between a conscientious exer- 
cise of this influence by spiritual persons, and an unconscientious 
exercise of it? Is that a matter on which a Judge,—perhaps of 
another faith and almost certainly of another phase of culture 
and political belief,—sitting in judgment at the trial of an elec- 
tion petition, can properly pronounce with any sort of authority ? 
Let us suppose that Mr. Healy, brought up as he has been in 
the heart of Catholic Ireland, and in habits of almost in- 
vincible ignorance as to English modes of thought on many 
subjects, were suddenly seated on the English Bench, and sent 
to try an election petition in any English borough in which it 
appeared that every Minister of the Baptists, of the Methodists, 
and of the Independents in the place had been preaching vehe- 
mently during the whole election that Ireland was the one fatally 
diseased spot in the United Kingdom, that the only remedy 
for its disease would be to isolate it completely from the rest 
of the Empire and to govern it by a wise despotism, and that 
no man was a good citizen, or could expect to find salvation in 
the next life, who did not vote for a serious effort to rule 
Ireland for ten years by something like despotic government, 
in the hope of redeeming her from her present moral degrada- 
tion. We are putting an impossible case, we admit, but we are 
putting it advisedly, because we believe that Mr. Healy sud- 
denly called upon to try an election petition in such circum- 
stances as these, would not be at all less capable of treating 
these spiritual denunciations as conscientious, than many of 
our Irish Judges at present are of treating the spiritual 
denunciations of the priests in Ireland as conscientious. And 
yet, how would England like a judgment such as Mr. Healy 
would pass on the corrupt character of such an -election ? 
If it comes to this.—as we think it does,—that the 
only difference between undue and due spiritual influ- 
ence is the unconscientiousness or conscientiousness of 
that influence, we can hardly insist too much on the 
extraordinary difficulty in which many of the Irish Judges are 
placed, in attempting to estimate the political conduct of 
the Irish priests. As we have already intimated, many of 
these Judges are of a different faith; all of them have lived 
in a totally different plane of culture from the priests whose 
politieal interferences they are called upon to judge; and 
what is most important of all, almost all of them have 
throughout their lives been in the habit of thinking that 
what the priests desire for Ireland is mischievous, and 
what they dread is desirable. Is it possible for a Judge in 
that position to form an estimate worth having on the 
conscientiousness or unconscientiousness of an Irish priest’s 





action? Mr. Healy, in the case we have supposed, could not 
be more violently prejudiced than Mr. Justice Lawson was in 
the trial of that election petition for Galway in which Mr. 
O'Donnell was unseated by a decision characterised by even Mr. 
C. Lewis, the Protestant and Conservative Member for the 
City of Londonderry, as unfair. The simple truth is that 
it is childish to pretend that Judges of one political creed, 
religious faith, and social caste, can judge with any approach 
to fairness the conscientiousness or unconscientiousness of the 
use made of their spiritual influence by priests of a violently 
opposed political creed, religious faith, and social caste; and 
yet, so far as we can see, the sole distinction between the use 
of due and undue spiritual influence in political elections is the 
difference between a conscientious and an unconscientious use 
of it. If a priest honestly and sincerely believes that a par- 
ticular political act is a sin which God will punish,—just, for 
instance, as many a Protestant Dissenting minister would 
seriously have believed that the attempt to prop up the 
Slave power in the Southern States of America was a sin 
which God would punish,—he is bound to state that belief, 
whether in the pulpit or on the platform. And if he states it, 
then, as Mr. Gladstone frankly admitted, he cannot but state 
the consequence which he sincerely expects to attach to the 
commission of that sin. It is of the very essence of spiritual 
influence that it enters necessarily into all the duties of life, 
the political duties amongst the rest, and that the use of it 
must appear “undue” to those who think that it is used for 
mischievous ends, Suppose that a proposal had been made 
to endow the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland,—a proposal 
like that of the Maynooth Grant on a larger scale,—and that 
balf the Dissenting ministers in England did their best to 
paint in the most graphic manner the sins of which the 
Catholic Church had been guilty,—the sanction given, as 
Lord Acton believes, by Pius V. to the assassination of Queen 
Elizabeth, the horrible dishonesty of Roman casuistry, and 
the rest,—how is it possible that these representations,—many 
of them, no doubt, inaccurate and misleading,—should not 
be regarded as “undue influence” by the Roman Catholics of 
the United Kingdom? And supposing there were a Roman 
Catholic Judge on the Bench who had to try an election peti- 
tion, how could he well refrain from declaring that “ undue 
spiritual influence” had been used in the very effort to induce 
simple people to believe, on the faith of their pastor, a number 
of doubtful, misleading, false, or even thoroughly calumnious 
statements? Yet is it seriously to be asserted that Judges 
ought to go into the character of statements of this kind, 
with a view to deciding whether the spiritual influence used 
has been due or undue ? 

Even in relation to the refusal of the Sacraments and to ex- 
communication, we believe that Parliament would be wise in 
refusing altogether to meddle, and in saying that these are 
matters which must be left to each Church to determine for 
itself. As a matter of fact, we believe that nothing is rarer, or 
likely to be rarer, than a use of such weapons as these for political 
purposes in such a country as Ireland. The Roman Church now 
hardly ever excommunicates by name, did not excommunicate 
by name even Victor Emanuel, and hardly ever refuses a com- 
municant, except when great scandal would be caused by not 
refusing one,—as when a man or woman has long been living an 
openly sinful life, generally known to the congregation. Personal 
excommunications are weapons which the Church hardly ever 
dares to use, and when she does dare to use them, it is for pur- 
poses plainly and conspicuously moral and spiritual. In our day, 
there is no case of “ undue ” spiritual influence which could be 
determined to be so by Judges of a different faith and a different 
political creed, with any chance of commanding popular respect 
and adherence to their judgment. Therefore, we say that the 
attempt to bar out undue spiritual influence is a blunder, which 
we should have liked to see the Government deliberately 
eschew, and which, as it is to be made, may, we hope, be as 
little used as possible by the Judges. It is certain that when- 
ever any man is found guilty of “ undue” spiritual influence 
he will be regarded as a martyr, and will gain far more 
proselytes in prison than he could ever gain on the platform. 





MINISTERIAL AND INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


ORD SALISBURY did not take much by his belligerent 
questioning of Lord Granville on Monday, in relation 

to Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. It is quite new doctrine that a 
Minister may not individually entertain views going far 
beyond those to which he and his colleagues give effect. 
Lord Beaconsfield confessed very frankly to the assembly 
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which entertained him at Knightsbridge, after his return from 
Berlin, that he individually had been in favour of making the 
kind of declaration which would have involved us in war with 
Russia, if it had not prevented her from invading Turkey in 
1877. Doubtless, Lord Beaconsfield did not publish that 
opinion of his till after the policy of England had been deter- 
mined beyond recall, and published it then only as matter of 
history. But this proved at least that in the opinion of the 
Tory Prime Minister. it was matter of course that a Minister 
might, if he thought it for the public welfare, assent to a 
policy far short of that for which he would have accepted 
the responsibility, if he could have converted his colleagues 
to his own view. It is not, therefore, the mere fact that 
Mr. Chamberlain holds views of his own on the subject of 
Reform with which probably his Birmingham constituents 
have long since been familiar, which need embarrass him as a 
Minister in accepting any measure which he honestly thinks 
it for the advantage of the country to propose and pass. And 
if Mr. Chamberlain’s own private opinions on this subject have 
jong been known in Birmingham,—as we believe they have,— 
there can be no reason in the world why Mr. Chamberlain 
should make a mystery of them now, when he is speaking as a 
Member to his constituents, and not even affecting to commit 
any one of his colleagues. It does not in any way disqualify 
aman for supporting one measure, that he himself, if he could 
persuade the country to agree with him, would carry not 
only that measure, but something considerably larger 
in the same direction. The larger policy includes the 
smaller; and there is no sort of inconsistency in a man who 
would like to give the country twice as much, if he could, 
coming forward cordially to support the offer of half what he 
himself would give, as proposed by his colleagues, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Radicalism doubtless goes beyond the Radicalism 
of the present Government,—as it certainly goes beyond ours, 
—but even if it does, there is nothing for him to be ashamed 
of in holding views more Radical than any to which the 
Government he has joined is prepared to give effect. 

What, however, appears to us in much more questionable 
taste than Mr. Chamberlain’s avowal that he himself would be 
personally favourable to proposals which no one expects the 
Government to endorse, is the remark on which Lord Salisbury 
laid hardly any stress,—that if the country had to accept “a 
composition,” instead of the full claims which Mr. Chamber- 
lain makes on its behalf, it would nevertheless not accept that 
composition as “a discharge.”” That seems to us a much more 
important and much more embarrassing statement than any 
profession by Mr. Chamberlain of his own abstract individual 
opinion. Let us consider the difference. A Minister who did not 
conceal from the country that he himself, had he found public 
opinion ripe, might have advocated a larger measure than the one 
to which he agreed, might yet very well say that, considering the 
inexpediency of frequent constitutional changes, and the great 
importance of using such political machinery as you have 
in the most efficient manner rather than always pottering at 
the substitution of one machinery for another, he would not 
be a party to any speedy disturbance of an organic change of 
this kind once arrived at with his consent. Indeed, that is 
precisely what we should expect, and justly expect, from any 
Minister who assented to an important Reform Bill such as 
the country looks for probably in the next Session. If the 
measure proposed seemed to any Member of the Cabinet 
altogether inadequate to the emergency, we should expect him 
to resign his seat rather than give it his support. If the measure 
did not seem inadequate to the emergency, we should expect 
him to give it all the support in his power, and it certainly is 
not giving it all the support in his power to declare publicly 
that in case it falls below a certain specified point, the country 
will not accept it as a discharge of the political liabilities 
incurred. It seems to us that no measure of this kind 
ought to be accepted at all which is so insufficient that imme- 
diately on its passage, agitation for something larger should be 
renewed, Yet Mr. Chamberlain’s speech means, if it means 
anything, that if the Reform Bill of this Government falls 
short of the point of giving universal suffrage, equal electoral 
districts, and payment of Members, he will not approve of 
its acceptance by the country as a discharge of the immediate 
liabilities of the Liberal party, but will favour the instant 
renewal of agitation for something more. This seems to us a 
very indefensible position for any Minister to take up. On the 
one hand, we now know that if the Reform Bill falls short,—as 
it certainly will fall short,—of Mr. Chamberlain’s own recom- 
mendations, there is one Minister in the Cabinet who is not 
even prepared to accept it as a sound settlement. On 








the other hand, as it is nearly the youngest M. 

Cabinet who desires to see the agitation patil see 
the last farthing which can be extracted from the present 
Government is gained, we have the prospect that the 
present Government will immediately split up into sections 
one of which will be headed by the youngest and, perhaps the 
most vigorous of its number. What heart can there possibl 
be in passing a Bill already denounced by one of the ablest of 
its advocates as a mere composition, which he, for one, is not 
going to accept as a discharge of the obligations of the Liberal 
party to the nation ? 

Consider only the position in which Mr. Chamberlain has 
placed not simply himself, but the Government, in relation to 
the Conservative party, in case a Bill is brought in falling far 
short,—as, of course, it must,—of the claims he makes on 
behalf of the party of Reform. Sir Stafford Northcote will 
explain to the House that the Reform Bill proposed to it is not 
in the opinion even of all the Ministers themselves, a sufficient 
settlement. The President of the Board of Trade, he will tell 
the House, has beforehand encouraged the Radical party not 
to accept it as a fulfilment of the obligations of Liberals, and 
has, in fact, virtually assured all those who refuse to accept it as 
a fulfilment of those obligations, of his personal sympathy, if 
not of his leadership. Here, then, Sir Stafford Northcote 
will remark, is a Government one of the youngest and 
most vigorous of whose members has given fair notice that 
he regards the measure now before the House as a mero 
basis for new agitation, without even affording a temporary 
resting-place. Is that what either the Conservatives or the 
moderate Liberals can possibly approve? Do they want to 
keep large constitutional questions always open, and open in 
such a sense that one of the foremost reformers in a Cabinet 
which proposes one measure, is already committed to the utter 
insufficiency of that measure, and the demand for something 
much more drastic? How can Mr, Chamberlain as a states- 
man himself accept what he has promised his constituents 
to consider a mere dividend on the reforms which the country 
needs and asks for? Can the House seriously take from the 
Government a Bill which one of the Ministers has pledged him- 
self to treat as a mere stepping-stone to something further ? 
If Mr. Chamberlain the Minister gets what he proposes, Mr. 
Chamberlain the agitator promises to appear-at once on the 
scene, and make the best use in his power of what Mr. 
Chamberlain the Minister has conceded. Is that a prospect 
which any House of Commons can regard with satisfaction ? 

It seems to us that Mr. Chamberlain, for whose abilities 
and character we need hardly say that we feel the sincerest 
respect, has in this matter committed a grave, though, no 
doubt, in so young a Minister, a pardonable error, He 
was quite within his right in declaring his unchanged 
private opinion, but he was ignoring dangerously his 
responsibility as a Minister, when he declared that what- 
ever the Government might propose short of his own 
view, he did not wish the public to accept as a discharge 
of Liberal liabilities. That menaces us with Radical half- 
heartedness and Radical reserves, as likely to undermine from 
the outset any proposal which does not come up to the 
principles advocated by Mr. Chamberlain himself. It assures 
the public that in the case of any Bill falling short of these 
principles, there must be a divided Cabinet, and large unsettled 
questions left to hang over the heads of Parliament, even 
though the Bill should be passed. It is clear, indeed, that Mr. 
Chamberlain the Member for Birmingham weakened de- 
liberately the hands of Mr. Chamberlain the Minister, when 
he encouraged his constituents not to accept as a discharge of 
Liberal pledges any measure which did not come up to the 


ideal of his own private views. 





BISHOP COLENSO. 


KY men have had a stranger fate in life than Bishop 
Colenso. He made his reputation first as a second wrangler 
who wrote very excellent mathematical school-books. To this 
he added a reputation for moral earnestness which was 
thoroughly well deserved, but which took a somewhat mis- 
leading form, when it made him appear before the world as a 
disciple of the late Frederick Denison Maurice, with the essen- 
tial genius of whose writings Dr. Colenso can never have had 
any deep sympathy, since his own mind was much more im- 
pressed by such matters as the blundering numeration of the 
Book of Exodus than the moral revelation it contained. 
Later on, he developed the rationalism,—or shall we say the 
mathematical matter-of-factness ?—of his Scriptural criticism, in 
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the book which excited so much more interest than it deserved, 
and which really only proved what all genuine scholars knew,— 
that the historical part of the Pentateuch is a human composi- 
tion, by no means exempt from error, though it contains the 
most satisfactory evidence that a divine revelation was the 
source of the great migration which it chronicled, and that 
a primitive Theocracy was the basis of the wonderful and 
undying faith in the guidance of Providence which threads 
together the whole of Jewish history in all its various phases, 
More important, in our opinion, were some of Bishop Colenso’s 
subsequent theological confessions, which showed that Bishop 
Gray had interpreted less inaccurately than we at the time 
believed, the rather shallow rationalism of some of Dr. Colenso’s 
theological publications. Then, too, it was Dr. Colenso’s 
strange fate to be saved from the consequences of the very 
prejudiced judgment of his ecclesiastical Superior, by the 
discovery of the old blunder committed by the Crown in grant- 
ing to him and to his nominal metropolitan, bishoprics which 
really conveyed no ecclesiastical jurisdiction, so that he was 
saved from deposition by the discovery of the lawyers that be 
had no proper See from which to be deposed. The late Lord 
Romilly’s proposal to try the charge of heresy against him, if 
it were really contended that by that heresy he had forfeited 
his right to the salary promised him by the Council of the 
Colonial Bishoprics Fund, was declined by that body, so that the 
invalid judgment of deposition passed by Bishop Gray was never 
reviewed upon its merits in any Court. Thus the Bishop of 
Natal, though he retained his position, won his victory by a 
kind of legal accident, which not only disqualified his supposed 
superior for sitting in judgment upon him, but made of himself 
also a Bishop unattached, This seemed almost a freak of fortune. 

But the greatest and for Dr. Colenso the most fortunate 
change of phase through which he ever passed was yet to 
come, So soon as the settlers of Natal began to quarrel with 
the native chiefs, Dr. Colenso shone out in his true light,— 
that of a true friend and protector of the Zulu people, who, 
though he never concealed from them their transgressions, 
would never allow the might of the Western civilisation to 
blind his eyes to the right of the weaker race. In the contest 
with Langalibalele, and in the eontest with Cetewayo, Bishop 
Colenso never flinched from the high position which he took 
from the first,—that of a thoroughly informed spectator, who 
insisted on equal justice for both sides ; and would not hear of 
winking at the transgressions of the settlers, or permitting the 
grievances of the natives to go unavenged. In the latter part 
of his life, Dr. Colenso sank the mathematical reasoner, the 
rationalistic critic, and the earnest but rather shallow theo- 
logian, almost entirely in the position of the spiritual judge, 
who insisted on doing justice between Zulu and. Euro- 
pean, so far as his own indomitable will enabled him to 
doit. To the Zulus, he was, indeed, a fair representative of 
that ideal of divine humanity set forth by the prophet in the 
inspired words,—* a hiding-place from the wind, and a covert 
from the tempest, as rivers of water in a dry place, and as 
the shadow of a rock in a weary land.” The practical 
earnestness of the man came out in the highest form when he 
had to plead against the wrongs done to Langalibalele and to 
Cetewayo; and it is no exaggeration to say that the Zulu 
people will regard the loss they have suffered with dismay, 
and will look back on Dr. Colenso with the deepest 
reverence. He was a man whose greatness we should 
never have known, if he had not passed out of the 
phase of mathematician and critic into the phase of the 
political guardian of a race beneath his own in civilisation. It 
Was as a just man that he became great, and possibly his 
Justice was made all the truer and purer by the injustice 
which no doubt he suffered,—or, at all events, believed that he 
suffered, and, we think, with truth,—at the hands of brother- 
ecclesiastics, both in Africa and in England. The calmness 
and dignity with which Bishop Colenso treated the procedure 
of Bishop Gray,—a procedure which seemed to us at the time 
singularly unfair,—during the trial for heresy, were striking 
enough then. We now know that they were significant of 
the still greater qualities which Bishop Colenso displayed 
in the latter part of his career. There was so much magnan- 
imity in him, that to find himself the victim of injustice only 
made him the more scrupulously anxious never to commit 
Or sanction injustice himself. And, doubtless, the rather 
barren controversies in which he passed the earlier part of 
his episcopate did much to train him for the great position 
of mediator between the Zulu and the Teutonic races, which 
he held with so much dignity and so much benefit both to his 
Own countrymen and to the Zulus, at the end of his laborious 
and beneficent career. 








THE PARNELLITES AND THE IRISH VICEROYALTY. 


E should, under certain circumstances, have a good deal 
of sympathy with the Parnellite proposal of Wednes- 
day to abolish the Viceroyalty of Ireland. Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy’s Bill is a great deal more logical and more far- 
reaching than it looks, and if Ireland were as loyal as Scot- 
land, or even sullenly aware that the Union must continue, 
the idea underlying his measure might be a practicable or 
even a beneficial one. His Bill is not, as is imagined, one for 
abolishing the Viceroyalty only, but for transferring all 
Executive power in Ireland from Englishmen to Irishmen. 
Mr. M‘Carthy’s proposal is that the statutory powers of the 
Viceroy of Ireland should be transferred to a responsible Par- 
liamentary Minister for Ireland, who should be invariably 
selected from among the Irish Members returned to the 
House of Commons. There would, in fact, be an Irish 
Secretary of State in Parliament, who would combine 
in himself the statutory powers of the Viceroy and of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. Moreover, the same great officer 
would exercise also the “regal” power, such as patronage, 
appertaining to the Viceroy. Although Mr. Trevelyan shrewdly 
asked where that power was to go, he knew quite well that in 
the absence of the Viceroyalty it would revert to the Crown, 
to be exercised on the advice of a responsible Minister, who 
could only be the Minister for Ireland. Being responsible, his 
advice must be taken, just as in Indian matters the Secretary 
for India’s advice is taken. The total result, therefore, of Mr. 
M‘Carthy’s scheme would be that the Head of the Irish 
Executive would be an Irish Member sitting in the Commons; 
and Mr. M‘Carthy calculates that he would want to keep his 
seat, and to be popular with the majority of Irish Members, 
who, he thinks, will at the next election be mostly Parnellites. 
The distinctively Irish party would, therefore, in his belief, 
control the Irish Minister, distribute his patronage, and direct 
executive affairs, very much in their own way. We should 
say, judging by the example of Scotland when the Lord- 
Advocate happens to be strong, that, given Mr. M‘Carthy’s 
data, this calculation would prove correct, and that the Bill, 
like most Bills favoured by Mr. Parnell, was for his purposes 
exceedingly adroit. The Member for Cork has_ seen, 
what so many Irishmen fail to see, that Irish Mem- 
bers could influence a Minister sitting among them, 
and probably dependent for his seat upon their favour, 
much more directly and more strongly than they can 
influence “the Castle.” Nor, if Ireland were as loyal and 
as well represented as Scotland, should we at all object to 
that solution of the problem. We have long been convinced 
that only Irishmen can govern Irishmen well, for only Irish- 
men understand them, and know when their action is a result 
of thought and when a display of perversity ; and that the 
governing Irishmen should be Members of the House of Com- 
mons, sitting in Westminster, and taking counsel together and 
arranging their own affairs, subject to the general vote of the 
United Kingdom, is what we all desire. If only that were 
possible, and compatible with unity, there would be an end of 
trouble. 


But then the conditions are not present. In the present 
temper of the majority in Ireland, and with the projects 
avowed by the most popular Irish Members, Mr. M‘Oarthy’s 
plan would, from his point of. view, and possibly from an 
accurate point of view, hand over Ireland to a party which 
avows itself disloyal to the core. We are not among those 
who deny the right of insurrection for adequate cause and 
with a good object, and we do not wish in this article 
to use any opprobrious terms, but as a plain matter 
of fact, acknowledged by themselves, the Irish Extremists 
are hostile to the Union and to the general govern- 
ment of the kingdom. At present, they are in a 
minority; but they hope to be in a majority, and if their 
hopes are realised—a point upon which no man can be certain, 
though Mr. Healy’s contest for Monaghan may throw on it 
some light—the habitual control of the Irish Minister, and, 
therefore, of Irish patronage, pardons, rewards, and all statutory 
powers, would fall to the enemies of the Union. The Minister 
might be the best of men, and loyal to the core; but he 
would want the Irish votes, and would be sure that if he 
lost them, he would lose his seat too. He would be under 
continual pressure of the strongest kind, a pressure which 
would never sleep, and which would gradually fill all Irish 
offices with anti-Union men, hidden or avowed. The very 
Judges would be National, and the Stipendiaries friends of 
the National League. That would never do, even if we could 
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be sure that these men would stop short of rebellion, for it is 


the melancholy peculiarity of Ireland that her “ patriots” dis- 
like and disregard the execution of the Law. The laws would 
never be carried out, and we should have anarchy protected 
and justified by half the official world. We have to keep 
order in Ireland, as well as to keep Ireland within the 
Union, and order can only be confided to those who are heartily 
its friends. 

Mr. M‘Carthy’s Bill, therefore, belongs to that world, where- 
ever it is, where so many Irish measures must be kept, the 
world in which ideas are executive even when opposed to 
facts, and we must fall back on the humbler proposition to 
improve the Viceroyalty by confiding it ultimately to Irish- 
men. Nothing which has occurred within the past four years 
has altered our opinion of the justice and necessity of that 
change, which we advocate in the face of our full conscious- 
ness that the country will never be better served than by Earl 
Spencer. It is impossible to exaggerate the claim which 
he has established on the whole kingdom by his firm 
administration, by his judgment, and above all, by his 
self-devotion. He has abandoned the most attractive position 
in the world, that of a wealthy English Peer, to assume an 
office which never yields personal fame, which is often as 
repugnant as that of a gaoler, and which demands as its first 
condition entire indifference to a pressing risk of assassination. 
The Lord-Lieutenant, in the eyes of a class in Ireland, is a 
wolf, to be killed whenever killing is safe. He is excepted 
from the operation of the Sixth Commandment, and is in 
more danger every day than if he were charging a battery. As 
Mr. Trevelyan said, “ his life, from the moment of his land- 
ing, in the disposition of a class is not worth one 
moment’s purchase.” That Lord Spencer, under such cir- 
cumstances, rules calmly, without hatred as without fear, is 
sufficient evidence of his qualities ; but, nevertheless, we should 
prefer an Irishman. Even Lord Spencer lacks the insight into 
Irishmen which comes to Irishmen by instinct, takes every 
movement too seriously, and does not allow sufficiently for the 
gamin element in the national character. He accepts threats 
too much au grand sérieux, and leaves on Irishmen the im- 
pression that he is English, which is equivalent in their appre- 
hension to one who does not understand, An Irishman who 
governed them worse would yet be better liked. We do not 
believe even yet that no trustworthy Irishman competent 
to fill the post could be found, and rather than not find him 
would modify some of the conditions of the post itself. There 
is no reason why the Head of the Executive in Ireland should 
be either a Peer or a rich man, or surrounded with a Brum- 
magem kind of Court. The most powerful man in Ireland is at 
most a poor country gentleman, for whom a subscription is being 
raised. Let the Viceroy be simply a great official, like a Lord 
Chief Justice or Commander of the Forces, and if he is a strong 
man, governing well, he will have reverence enough. That 
change of itself would immensely widen the area of selection, 
now narrowed till the first difficulty of a Premier, when a 
vacancy occurs, is not to select among applicants, but to in- 
duce any sufficient man to apply. The Zimes talks of the 
irrational hatred felt for “the Castle,” and no doubt much 
of it is mere hatred of civilised control, but what would its 
language be if Britain were confided to the ten cleverest 
Catholic Irishmen in the House? Their action apart, would 
the Times consider a good deal of popular distrust, and there- 
fore of popular hatred, so entirely unreasonable? The Irish 
say—not the Parnellites alone—* You English profess to under- 
stand us, yet you cannot find, among all our millions, five or 
six men whom you think competent, even under your own 
direction, to govern us, Either, therefore, you misjudge us to 
a degree showing inherent incompetence, or you know in your 
secret hearts that every able Irishman is your enemy.” The 
Vice-royalty must be retained; but, nevertheless, there is, as 
matters are now arranged, an element of truth in that 
objection. 





THE PROGRESS OF THE CORRUPT PRACTICES BILL. 


EITHER the magnitude nor the number of the ques- 
tions raised by the Corrupt Practices Bill grows less, as 

the House of Commons becomes better acquainted with its 
provisions. But, though Members are not the least blind to 
what they are doing, they are, on the whole, anxious that it 
should be done. The truth, probably, is that corruption has 
become a burden to those who employ it, and that they are 
quite willing that some check should be put upon it, provided 
that it leaves them possessed of the same relative advantages 
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that they had before. There is not m 
that in this respect their wishes will be faite ke __ 
how stringent and effectual the law may be made thats rp 
be constituencies in which the mere possession of = ora 
: money will be 
an advantage to a candidate. It has been too long the 
quality which the electors reverence, for them to think li tls 
of vnc who has it, even though . his opportimities oF 
Pa it are reduced almost to nothing by a tyrannical 

The second clause, which in an amended 
on Tuesday, makes “ treating” a corrupt sewn Sak oem 
first clause, the guilt of treating attaches not merely as cna . 
the Corrupt Practices Prevention Act, to~the candidate but 
to every person who provides, or pays the expense of providin 
any meat, drink, entertainment, or provision, for the pur Ma 
of corruptly influencing votes, and to every person whats an 
elector or not, who accepts or takes any such meat drink 
entertainment, or provision. As Mr. Raikes pointed out it 
will be necessary, now that this wider definition has whe 
adopted, to look very carefully at the penalties enacted by the 
subsequent clauses. If the interpretation affixed to treatin 
by the Judges is as comprehensive as the words which define 
it appear to the lay mind, eating and drinking at the expense 
of another person must no longer make a part of human life 
The whole country is mapped out into Parliamentary ten 
stituencies; every man, woman, or child is either an 
elector or a non-elector; and our whole earthly exist- 
ence is covered by the words “ before, during, or after 
an election.” No doubt, the ‘meal, drink, entertainment 
or provision” must be given for the purpose of * corruptly ” 
influencing votes. But it will often be difficult for the 
sinners themselves to say whether corruption was or was not 
their object. The motives with which one man gives a glass 
of ale to another, or bids another “ get something to eat” at 
his expense, may be very mixed. We are not arguing against 
the clause. Treating has played too large a part in the degra- 
dation of English constituencies to make it expedient or even 
possible to show any tenderness. But the measure of severity 
is a different matter, and we fear that if treating in its milder 
forms is visited with unduly heavy penalties, either very few 
persons will be convicted of treating, or an irresistible demand 
will grow up for making the law less stringent. 

On Tuesday an amendment of Mr. Lewis’s to the third 
clause was debated at some length, and in the end the 
Attorney-General consented to modify the clause in Mr. 
Lewis's sense, though not to the same extent. As it stood, it 
provided that where, on the trial of an election petition, 
“any corrupt practice has been proved to have been com- 
mitted by, or with the knowledge and consent of,” a 
candidate, he shall for ever be incapable of sitting 
for that constituency, and for ten years be incapable of 
sitting in the House of Commons. Mr. Lewis proposed to 
leave out the words “ any corrupt practice,” and to insert the 
word “ bribery,” his argument being that between bribery and 
undue influence there was a great and conspicuous distinction, 
and that it was absurd not to recognise this distinction in 
meting out punishment. This brought up the question of 
treating once more. Mr. Rathbone contended, very truly, 
that treating might be, and often was, as demoralising as any 
more direct form of bribery. Sir Richard Cross admitted 
the demoralising influence, but dwelt on the difficulty of 
saying where innocent treating ended, and demoralising 
treating began. The Attorney-General consented to make 
a difference between “treating and undue influence,” and 
other corrupt practices, and in the former case to hold the 
candidate responsible only for acts done by himself, and not for 
those done “ with his knowledge and consent.” It is not very 
clear why the Attorney-General made this concession, since if 
a candidate knows and consents to the employment of treating 
or other undue influence, he is morally quite as much to blame 
as if he had himself resorted to it. We should have thought 
it better to make the punishment for the lesser forms of 
corruption lighter than those for bribery. However, the 
change met with the approval of the House, Mr. Lewis's 
amendment was thrown out, and the Attorney-General’s 
adopted. 

The next question that came up was the amount of the 
penalty. The Attorney-General had already declared his 
preference for seven instead of ten years, as the extent of a 
convicted candidate’s incapacity of sitting for any constituency; 
but Mr. Raikes proposed to reduce the incapacity of sitting for 
the particular constituency in which the offence has been com- 
mitted from life to ten years, The Attorney-General argued 
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that nothing short of perpetual disqualification would guard 
against the danger that illegal practices might render a candi- 
date popular in a constituency, and so conduce to his benefit years 
after he had been guilty of them. The old difficulty then pre- 
sented itself. There is influence and influence, and what is only 
proper punishment for one kind of influence is excessive 
punishment for another kind. Mr, Clarke quoted the case of 
a Member who gave a holiday to his workmen on the follow- 
ing day, and was unseated for doing so; and Mr. Rylands 
asked whether it was fair to declare a candidate for ever 
incapable of representing a locality with which he was con- 
nected, through a mere act of kindness or inadvertence such as 
this? The Attorney-General’s answer was that Parliament 
must mark with a heavy penalty the offence of intentionally 
corrupting a constituency, and this being so, he could 
not enter into any question of lessening the life dis- 
qualification. But this reply does not really dispose of the 
difficulty. May not there be acts which it is necessary 
to punish, lest worse things be done under cover of them, and 
yet not necessary to punish severely, in view of the almost 
infinitesimal blame that may attach to them? It seems to us 
that in this, as in other parts of the Bill, what is wanted is 
greater elasticity, The definition of an offence is necessarily 
rigid. The enumeration of the acts which come under a 
definition is necessarily precise ; but the degrees of guilt in 
the persons committing these acts are very various, where other 
offences are concerned. A corresponding variety in the sen- 
tences is ordinarily secured by leaving much to the discretion 
of the Judge. Sometimes, perhaps, the limits assigned to this 
discretion may be too comprehensive ; but, on the whole, 
it is found well that the Judges should be invested with it. 
Manslaughter may be only just distinguishable from murder, 
or it may be quite adequately punished by a day’s imprison- 
ment. What but a Judge’s discretion can possibly meet with 
a range of criminality so extensive as this? It is very much 
the same with undue influence. Between acts which on 
paper seem hardly distinguishable there may, to the practised 
eye of a Judge, be an immense gulf. The fault of this Bill is 
that it gives the Judge no means of adapting the penalty to 
the degree of guilt; and the change we should suggest would 
be that the disqualification created by clause 3, and by 
many subsequent clauses, should be for life, or for so many 
years, or for such lesser term not less than so many years, as 
the Judge in his discretion shall think fit. If we entrust to 
the Judges the very delicate task of determining whether a 
candidate has or has not committed such and such offences, 
why should we withhold from them the not more delicate and 
equally necessary task of estimating the degree of guilt he has 
incurred by committing them ? 





THE CHARITABLE TRUSTS BILL. 


HERE is, we fear, no chance that Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s Bill 
will become law this year. Looking at the opposition 

it has excited, it seems hardly probable that it will reach the 
Select Committee to which the Government proposes to refer 
it after the second reading. Yet the case for the Bill is 
unanswerable, and the need for it urgent. Unfortunately, the 
public at large knows nothing about the matter, while many 
of the people who do know, like to keep things as they are. 
The Charity Commissioners are an unpopular body,—toa great 
extent, we believe, from their own fault. They are too offi- 
cial, and do not co-operate cordially with those who are anxious 
to check and expose abuses. On the other hand, they are 
disposed to take a doctrinaire view of the pecuniary interest of 
Charities, and sometimes with the object merely of increasing 
funds, use their powers in relation to charitable property in a 
way very injurious to third parties, and even to the objects of 
the charity. Thus, it is not long since the Commissioners had 
to be forcibly restrained from converting fuel allotments set 
out under old Inclosure Acts into private property, without 
regard to the value of the land to the labouring population for 
recreation and for allotment gardens. Again, in some cases 
they have acted with great harshness towards persons holding 
Property of a charity by some old-fashioned tenure—such as 
renewable leases—well understood in the neighbourhood, but 
lacking the full protection of the law. They have, conse- 
quently, very few friends, whilst every trustee and every officer 
of a charity with whom they interfere is their enemy. Add 
to this unpopularity of the Commissioners the fact that hatred 
of waste is not a national virtue, and that there is a half- 
acknowledged liking with many people for the haphazard 
Species of charity which it is the main object of legislation 








to uproot, and we have, perhaps, a sufficient explanation of 
the difficulties encountered in proceeding with the pending 
Bill, though in discussion few would be found to oppose its 
principle. 

The subject is certainly sufficiently large to be interesting. 
The annual income of the Endowed Charities of the United 
Kingdom amounts to no less a sum than £2,200,000. In 
this total is not included the property of the Universities and 
Colleges, of Eton and Harrow, of Cathedral Foundations, of 
Friendly Societies, or of Societies supported by Voluntary Con- 
tributions ; nor are the huge possessions of the City Com- 
panies taken into account. About half the income we have 
quoted belongs to Educational foundations, to Medical chari- 
ties, and Nonconformist and Church endowments. The other 
half, upwards of £1,000,000, is devoted to “charity” in the 
popular and least exact sense of the word,—to the relief of the 
poor by means of doles. of money, food, or clothes, by means 
of almshouses, and of apprenticeship premiums. It is with 
the gigantic property thus employed that the Charity Com- 
missioners are in the main concerned. At present, much of 
it is frittered away, generally doing no appreciable good, and 
sometimes working positive harm. On the other hand, no 
one will deny that there is much to be done for the benefit 
of the poor, and of the community at large, for which 
money is sorely needed. What a long way, for example, will 
£5,000 go towards preserving an open space, how incalculable 
is the benefit resulting, and how very difficult it is to get the 
money! The rescue and dedication to the public of Epping 
Forest cost only about £280,000, but little more than a 
quarter of the annual income of the Endowed Charities. It 
is a pity that such a work should be accomplished (as it 
was) by means of a tax upon bread, however small, if 
it could be achieved by the expenditure of charitable 
funds. The supply of free libraries and baths, improved 
dwellings for the artisan class, and other boons at present 
insufficiently and grudgingly provided at the expense of the 
rates, would be an employment of charitable funds which would 
confer great and widely appreciable blessings. While, at the 
same time, such things are wanted, and large benefactions exist 
in an almost useless state, there is ample ground for public 
interest in the subject, nay, for a public demand for reform. 

It will be said, however, that the difficulties in the way 
of anything like a broad adaptation of charitable founda- 
tions to the needs of modern society are very great, and 
that what is really practicable is already within the power 
of the Charity Commissioners. This is a mistake. The 
powers of the Charity Commission in any effective shape 
apply only to small Charities. The legislation which called 
the Commissioners into existence, the Charitable Trusts 
Act of 1853, had for one main object the prevention 
of litigation, by which the property of Charities was 
squandered. In this object it succeeded. Lawsuits con- 
cerning the administration of charitable property have since 
1853 been impossible without the consent of the Commis- 
sioners, who have kept a tight hand upon them. But although 
Chancery suits were an expensive remedy, and the cure 
effected by them was sometimes worse than the disease, yet 
they were remedial in their nature, and the legislation which 
practically put an end to them should have provided an efli- 
cient substitute. This it failed todo. No power of modify- 
ing charitable trusts, in such a way as to make them minister 
to the wants of the present day, was reposed in the Commis- 
sioners, All they were empowered to do was either to certify 
to the Attorney-General cases in which application should be 
made to the Court of Chancery, or to lay before Parliament 
proposals for the better administration of the charity. 
By Mr. Lowe’s Act of 1860, a more substantial power 
was given with regard to small Charities. When the 
income of a charity does not exceed £50 a year, the 
Commissioners can frame a new scheme for its management. 
But when the income is over this amount, they must obtain 
the consent of a majority of the Trustees of the Charity before 
exercising a like power. It may well be imagined that the 
worse a Charity is managed, the less likely are the Trustees 
to consent toanewscheme. Practically, therefore, at present the 
Commissioners can do nothing useful with any considerable 
Charity, except invoke the aid either of the Attorney-General 
and the Law Courts, or of Parliament. From the former course 
they shrink, on account of the expense to the Charity. The 
latter is nugatory, since the Commissioners are not directly 
represented in Parliament, and no facilities are given for the 
confirmation of their schemes by an Act. Large Charities 
may, therefore, defy the Commissioners with impunity, and 
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it is not surprising that Mr. Lefevre was able to cite to 
the deputation which recehtly waited upon him curious 
instances of waste and mal-administration. Thus, there is a 
Charity in Berkshire with an income of £220, to be expended 
under its trust in providing bread to be put into a basket 
every Sunday, to be set on the gravestone of the founder, in the 
church, during divine service, and after the service to be dis- 
tributed to the most indigent and helpless poor of the parish, 
One hundred and fifty-four persons receive two pounds of 
bread apiece every Sunday. There is an influx of the thrift- 
less into the parish, and probably it would be found that 
cottage-rents are proportionately higher than in adjoining 
villages. In another case, in the Midland Counties, Mr. 
Lefevre tells us, out of an income of £1,300 applicable to 
almshouses, £575 is spent in the remuneration of a Governor 
and a Deputy-Governor to rule over twelve almspeople, and 
this while the Charity is in financial difficulties, owing to the 
agricultural depression. The climax of absurdity in management 
is perhaps reached in the case of a third Charity, in Middle- 
sex, possessing an income of £80, expended in doles. This 
very moderate income is distributed by a firm of solicitors in 
London, who act on behalf of another firm in Bristol, to 
whom they remit the income as it comes to hand, receiving it 
again minus the costs of the two firms. There are trustees, 
—indeed, three new ones were recently appointed. Two of 
these, however, are solicitors in Bristol, and the third, although 
at the time of his appointment Vicar of the parish, has now 
removed into Hertfordshire. The inhabitants of the parish 
have strongly protested against the mode of distribution, but 
the Commissioners are powerless to act without the assent of 
the trustees, who are well satisfied with things as they are. 
Mr. Lefevre’s Bill proposes to meet such cases as these by 
enabling the Commissioners to frame new schemes for the 
application and management of charitable funds, without the 
consent of the trustees, in the case of Charities with a gross 
income of more than £50, as freely as they have hitherto done in 
the case of smaller Charities. No new principle is involved in this 
change. It is simply a question of machinery. The Law Courts 
have now the power toreform Charities. But the action of the 
Courts is cumbrous and costly. The Government proposes to 
substitute a less expensive and more suitable agency. It is 
difficult to see how objection to such a course can be justified. 
But it is not difficult to understand why it exists. A principle 
which cannot be applied owing to defects in mechanism, is a 
thing of which no one is afraid. To give it practical effect is 
a very different matter. Those who wish, from whatever 
motive, to maintain unsystematic and casual charity, are 
undoubtedly well-advised in opposing the substitution of an 
accessible and cheap, for a slow and expensive, agency. 
But it is desirable that the public should realise that 
it has a strong interest in the matter. An income of 


. £1,000,000 devoted to the benefit of those who need help 


should be applied economically and reasonably. It is impos- 
sible to conceive that an over-worked legal tribunal is the 
proper machinery for the purpose. Parliament has decided to 
the contrary, by creating a special administrative Department 
for the work. If there are defects in its constitution or work- 
ing, they should be remedied. An inquiry before a Select 
Committee, such as the Government desires, would give an 
opportunity for protesting against the action of the Commis- 
sioners when it has been oppressive or unwise, and would pro- 
bably prevent such action in future. But it is halting between 
two opinions to create and maintain such a body, and yet so 
to limit its sphere of action as to render it almost useless. 








THE MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS. 

NE fact comes out very painfully in the history of this 
ghastly tragedy at Sunderland. The public under-rates 
rather than over-rates the danger from a crowd, and especially 
a crowd descending. So far from the consequences of a “rush” 
being exaggerated in the popular imagination, they are not 
sufficiently appreciated, the truth being that whenever a crowd 
debouches from the gallery of a theatre, or of a music-hall, or 
of a church, there arises a momentary possibility of a great 
catastrophe. No special cause for a “rush” is necessary. If 
anything, no matter what, arrests the flow of human beings, 
and yet it does not stop, lives may be instantly in danger. 
There never was, so to speak, a more unreasonable calamity 
than this slaughter of children. The accounts vary, as 
usual, but all agree that in the enormous gallery of the 
Victoria Hall, with its 1,500 children, there was no alarm 


—es 


of fire, no panic, no cause for a stampede, and in truth 
no stampede at all. The children were either called to 
receive some presents of toys, from a man who, feel. 
ing their pressure, descended rapidly to the floor, or they 
ran down of their own accord to share the gifts, but in either 
case the running was of the normal kind. The children moved 
quickly, but not more quickly than is common. It ig proved 
that many of them passed quite safely into the body of the 
house. Nevertheless, the moment the bolt of the half of the 
swing door was dropped, whether on purpose or accidentally, 
and the crowd became too large for the narrowed space, 
a block was created, the children as they descended fell 
upon one another, and were welded instantaneously into 
a mass of flesh so solid that breathing became impos- 
sible. So tremendous was the wedging-power of the de- 
scending crowd that the children were crushed together as by 
a machine, bones and lungs gave way together, and the first 
rescuers were positively afraid to act rapidly, “lest,” says one 
of them, “they should pull the bodies to pieces.” It seems 
almost incredible that tripping children, few over twelve years 
of age, and a majority about eight, descending by a staircase 
seven feet broad, should have exerted such pressure, or have been 
so unable to stop themselves; but it is not difficult to compre- 
hend it, if we think of the children not as individuals, 
but as a mass. We shall then find, as is said on the 
spot, that as long as the column of childhood descended, 
a steady pressure was exerted on the block of humanity 
formed by the first falls equal to that of a three-ton 
weight advancing at three miles an hour, a pressure which 
nothing made of human material could oppose, which was as 
irresistible as that of a hydraulic machine, and instantly 
packed human beings like sardines. Breathing was impossible 
under such conditions, and the poor little children died of 
asphyxia—in most cases, let us trust, painlessly—in all with 
such bewildering rapidity, that the tragedy was over before 
those in the body of the house, only a few feet off, were 
aware that anything dreadful had occurred: Within six 
minutes at the outside, layer upon layer of children had 
been flung, packed, and killed, till the official. total, which may 
be under the truth, exceeds one hundred and eighty. Let it be 
remembered that while the poor little things’ weakness was 
against them, and their softness, before the crushing impact 
from above, their lightness was in their favour, and we may 
understand the risk incurred on hundreds of staircases every 
week, or, indeed, in the case of theatres, every day. A crowd in 
movement, however light or however slow, is in its effect a 
column of water, incompressible till it stops, before which every- 
thing, even the human frame, must perforce give way. The 
pressure would, if there were no opening, have driven the bodies 
through the very doors, and as it was did raise the pile six, seven, 
or eight feet into the air. The weight of such a column is a simple 
matter of calculation, and for every hundred adults descending 
the gallery stairs of a great church, there is a pressure of two 
and a half tons, flowing, rather than moving, at a walking pace, 
—enough to crush men like flies. 


We do not know that special blame for the tragedy attaches 
to any onein Sunderland, unless it be to the giver of the conjur- 
ing entertainment. The hall itself is unusually well built, with 
a broad staircase, numerous landing-places to check any rush, and 
wide doors swinging both ways. There is, it is said, a sharp 
curve on the staircase towards the bottom, which prevented the 
children seeing the danger before them, but this would rather 
check than accelerate the descent. If a caretaker did 
bolt half the door, which is denied, he did it from stupidity, 
under the fancy, so constantly entertained, that the sight of a 
narrow space will make a crowd more careful and go slower. 
The parents, who are blamed for want of care, had no reason to 
suppose the numbers collected would be so great, and are accus- 
tomed every day to see their children go in flocks to schools 
where half of them run down-stairs twice a day. They are 
unaccustomed to the idea of escort, they saw no more danger 
in the Hall than in a school, and probably they never gave the 
matter a thought. Mr. Fay ought, indeed, with his experience 
of a lifetime, to have recollected the mobile nature of a crowd, 
and to have provided more caretakers to govern and direct his 
troops of infants; and we suspect, from one bit of his 
letters, that he was not quite easy in his mind. He 
tried to decrease the descent by putting the children in 
the immense dress-circle, only half-way up the Hall;, but the 





custodians of the Hall would not allow this, unless he raised his 
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prices of admission. Whether they acted from a fear that the 
seats would be injured, or from some fancy as to etiquette, their 
action had much to do with the catastrophe. Mr. Fay, how- 
ever, though he did not provide enough men to guard against 
what he must have known to be a possibility, presses with 
considerable force, as reasons for his confidence, the un- 
usual size of the Hall, and the experience of eight enter- 
tainments of the same kind, during which no accident 
had occurred. He, ir fact, expected nothing but the ordinary 
rush, and he looked after everything himself, and can 
hardly be treated as guilty for not doing what no manager 
of a theatre does,—that is, assume that the balance of pro- 
bability is on the side of accident, and provide accordingly. 
The moment the calamity was known, every one seems to have 
behaved admirably, and the tone of the town since has been 
the true one, that of sad but helpful resignation to an inexplicable 
Will. 

For it is an inexplicable Will, especially to those who believe; 
as we do, that God governs, as well as reigns. What should we 
say of a man who, merely by putting a thought into Mr. Fay’s 
head, the thought to stand at the gallery-door and see the child- 
ren out in batches, could have prevented that ghastly massacre, 
and did not put it? Yet that must be true of the Almighty, if 
any one of our ideas about his attributes is true, if he foresees, 
if he is all-powerful, if he has free-will. Apart from the suffer- 


“ing—suffering often to the good, for it was probably the kindest 


parents who sent their children to the show—why does he allow 
all that monstrous waste of life among the innocent, that de- 
“struction of potential usefulness? The only answer is the 
simple and unsatisfying one that we know nothing about the 
matter, and never shall know all, though we may know much 
more than we do now. Man cannot know the policy of God, 
which is not shown as changed, but as always the same, 
in these great catastrophes. They do but concentrate a 
process which never stops. Taking Asia and Europe to- 
gether, the half of all children born die before they are 
two. It is certain that more children died in London 
in the week of the catastrophe unnoticed, than died in 
Sunderland to the horror and pity of the world. It is quite 
probable, though there are no statistics, that more children died 
in the United Kingdom still-born on Saturday than died in that 
staircase shambles. Vast, unending, inexplicable waste of life, 
never utilised even for a little while, is the law of the planet, the 
will of its Creator, as little to be made intelligible by thought as 


~ the endless mystery of non-educative pain. Theology gives us no 


more light on the subject than Science does, and though it is 
best, or at least most comforting, to think that the children are 
the happier for escaping this life and its miseries, there is no 
proof of that,—rather evidence from analogy that they lose an 
opportunity which would have been to their profit. Why 
not, if the world, and life in the world, are, as we all 
suppose, of any use at allP Men are not the better for 
escaping, but for fulfilling, duties. There is no explanation 
whatever to be found, nor is there any need of one. If man 
acknowledges God at all, he must acknowledge a Being whose 
wisdom must be so far above his own that failure to perceive it 
is failure in the creature, not in the Creator. It may not be an 
absurdity, though it seems one to us, to recognise God, and yet 
think that he can err, but it is certainly a folly to think that 
we can detect error in him. The theologian, like every 
other man, is studying the Infinite, and when he has thought 
himself out, he can only acknowledge that he is always at last 
face to face with a mystery past his solution. Thought some- 
times only helps us to pile up more figures on the recurrent 
decimal. 





THE THOUGHT-READING WAGER. 


- ONSENSE dies hard,” says Mr. Labouchere, and he is 

perfectly right ; but no nonsense dies harder than the 
nonsense of infatuated prejudice. Amongst literary men, 
those who know Mr. Henry Sidgwick and Mr. Labouchere,— 
the two who wrote to the Times on the Thought-reading 
wager,—very few, we suspect, would prefer Mr. Labouchere’s 
judgment on a matter of evidence of this kind to Mr. Sidg- 
wick’s, Mr. Sidgwick has as cool and sceptical a temperament 
as Mr, Labouchere himself, but he has in addition a very much 
larger knowledge of the subject under investigation, and knows 
how absolutely childish it is to speak of such a power as some 
persons impute to Mr. Bishop as a miraculous and all but 
incredible thing. We say this without having formed any 





definite opinion ourselves on the subject of Mr. Bishop’s 
powers, and, indeed, with a strong prejudice against a man 
who mixes up common conjurors’ tricks with the professed 
attempt to illustrate obscure psychological powers of this 
nature. If he is, as we have been told that he is, a gentle- 
man who never gained a penny by the use of such power as 
he possesses,—one intellectually interested in the question of 
Thought-reading, but not in the least professionally interested 
in that question,—then we should certainly suppose that in the 
accounts of the case, as the various correspondents of the Times 
state it, there is no pretence at all to impute fraud; but, then, 
in that case, why on earth does he try the patience of his 
audience by illustrating common sleight-of-hand? Of course, 
if we have been misinformed, if Mr. Bishop is gaining anything 
by the public experiments in which he plays a principal part, 
the matter must be put on a totally different footing. It is 
always reasonable to be incredulous about the claim laid to ex- 
traordinary powers by those who gain a good deal by being 
supposed to possess those powers; and we should regard Mr. 
Labouchere’s non-appearance at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday 
week as perfectly excusable, if he really regarded Mr. Bishop’s 
refusal to be limited to any particular subject—Mr. Firth, M.P. 
—as the refusal of a professional gentleman who wanted to 
evade a test to which he felt himself unequal. But if, as many 
declare, Mr. Bishop has nothing to lose by failure, and nothing 
to gain by success, except the pleasure of establishing the existence 
of a certain rare class of psychological facts which are declared 
to be impossible by the dense sagacity of men of the world, we 
think that Mr. Labouchere ought to have gone to St. James’s 
Hall, and judged for himself whether or not he could not agree 
with Mr. Bishop’s Committee on some one “subject” satis- 
factory both to himself and to Mr. Bishop. His evasion of 
that test ought, we think, in that case to count for more on the 
one side, than Mr. Bishop’s refusal to have his power judged 
absolutely by his success or failure in any one case, should 
count for on the other side. 


However, the real interest of the wager is less in the test 
itself,—for comparatively few people can know how far Colonel 
Statham is above all imputation of collusion, on the one hand 
and how far, even if he be above all imputation of collusion, the 
conditions were so rigid that Mr. Bishop had no other means 
than “ thought-reading ” of discovering the number of the note, 
on the other,—than in the extreme difficulty of proving an extra- 
ordinary fact to the satisfaction of the general public which it 
seems to demonstrate. Wecan imagine, indeed, a test which might 
perhaps be sufficient. Suppose twelve of the gentlemen whom 
Mr. Labouchere named in his first letter,—the letter printed 
in the Times of Friday week,—viz., Sir John Lubbock, Sir 
Lyon Playfair, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. W. 
Fowler, Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. Brodrick, Lord Edward Caven- 
dich, Mr. Albert Grey, Sir Henry Holland, Mr. Cohen, and 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, were all to experiment with Mr. Bishop, each 
of them writing down for himself a number of not less than five 
figures,and keeping his mind upon the figures thus written down, 
while Mr. Bishop attempts to read his thought on thesubject, then 
we should say that if the experiment succeeded fully, say in two 
cases out of the twelve, even though it should fail more or less in 
the other ten, the existence of a power not to be accounted for by 
guessing, would be demonstrated beyond question. But then it 
would be almost impossible to get these conditions fulfilled. Some 
of these gentlemen might probably decline to mix themselves up 
in a matter to which they would think ridicule likely to attach, 
and even if they served, and if the test succeeded in two or 
three cases out of the twelve, we are disposed to think that its 
failure in several cases, and still more in a majority of cases, 
would be excuse enough, with most of the public, for attaching 
no importance at all to the results of the experiment. The truth 
is that there is nothing so impossible as to persuade ordinary 
men of the world that what they call ‘‘ common-sense” is no 
sufficient guide to the obscurer phenomena of human nature. 


We have said that we have ourselves formed no opinion at 
all as to the nature of Mr. Bishop’s feats, not having had the 
means of doing so, and that we feel a strong prejudice against 
the conglomerate of conjuring tricks and professed thought- 
reading which Mr. Bishop exhibited to his audience at St. 
James’s Hall. But this we will say, that to all who have 
studied the subject, evidence literally abounds of the existence in 
rare cases of powers of thought-reading much more remarkable 
than any alleged in the case of Mr. Bishop. Now,as we do not 
like to make this sort of statement without any kind of verifica- 
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tion, we will take a madern instance, from the writings of a Bristol 
medical man, Dr. Davey, who published a paper in the Journal 
of Psychological Medicine, for April, 1881 (Part 1 of. Volume 
VII. of the Journal), which records the case of a patient of his, 
investigated by him in concert with two other Bristol medical men 
—Dr. Andrews and Dr. Elliot. Dr. Davey records the results of 
his investigation in this rather obscure medical journal of which 
no one has ever heard half as much as the world has heard lately 
of Mr. Bishop. Here is his description of Mrs. Croad’s state :— 


“Tn 1870, it is stated, ‘she became totally blind ;’ in the following 
year deaf, and in 1874 speechless. The paralysis, which was limited 
to the lower extremities, involved, in 1879, the upper limbs; but at 
this time the loss of sensation and motion is limited to the left arm, 
the fingers and thumb of the left hand being but partially affected. 
The right hand and arm have recovered their once-lost functions. 
She is now able to articulate, though with difficulty, from, as it 
appears to me, a tetanic rigidity of the temporal and masseter muscles, 
by which the mouth is kept, to a large extent, fixed and closed. It 
was in October last [i.e., October, 1880] that I was asked tosee Mrs. 
Croad. I found her sitting in a semi-recumbent position on a small bed- 
stead, her head and shoulders resting on pillows. The eyelids were 
fast closed, and the left arm and hand resting by the side. The knees 
I found then, as they are still, bent at an acute angle, the heels 
closely pressed to the under and upper parts of the thighs...... 
Since October, and through the months of November and December, 
1880, I have subjected Mrs. Croad to many and various tests with the 
view of satisfying myself as to the truth or otherwise of the state- 
ments given to the world of her blindness, sense of touch, and mar- 
vellous sympathies. To my near neighbours—Drs. Andrews and 
Elliot—I am much indebted. The various tests referred to, were 
witnessed by themin my presence, and with the effect of asquring 
us that she (Mrs. Croad) was and is enabled to perceive, through the 
aid only of touch, the various objects, both large and small, on any 
given card or photograph. After an experience extending over some 
nine or ten weeks, during which the ‘tests’ were many times re- 
peated, and, now and then, in the presence of several medical and 
non-medical (ladies and gentlemen) friends, there remained (I 
believe) not the least doubt of this ‘transference of sense’ from the 
eyes of Mrs. Croad to her fingers and the palm of her right hand. It 
need not to be supposed that I and others were content to believe in 
Mrs. Croad's blindness, and to take no specific precautions against 
any possible trick or deception—far from this. On solicitation, she 
very kindly assented to be blindfolded, after a very decided fashion ; 
and so blindfolded, that neither deception on her part nor prejudice 
nor false judgment on ours were—either the one or the other—possi- 
ble. The blindfolding was accomplished thus: a pad of cotton wool 
being placed on each orbit ; the face was then covered by a large and 
thickly-folded neckerchief ; this was tied securely at the back part of 
the head, and—even more than this—more cotton wool was pushed 
up towards the eyes, on either side of the nose. Not content, how- 
ever, the aid of two fingers of a bystander were called into requisi- 
tion, and with these a continued pressure was kept up, during the 
‘testing’ outside and over the neckerchief and wool and above the 
closed eyes. At this stage of the proceedings the room was, on two 
different occasions, very thoroughly darkened. Under such circum- 
stances it was the testing commenced, and continued to the end ; 
the result being, as theretofore, in the highest degree, conclusive and 
Satisfactory. The transference of sense from one organ to another 
as an acquired and spontaneous condition of being must, on the evid- 
ence here adduced, be accepted as a demonstrated and certain fact. 
I would state here, that on receiving a picture card or a photo’ from 
a bystander she (Mrs. Croad) places it on and about the chin or 
mouth, and perhaps draws it across the forehead, but the minute 
examination of the card is, apparently, the work of the fingers of the 
right hand. These several acts are, for the most part, followed by a 
quiet and intense thought, a well-marked concentration of mind on 
thé picture or whatever it may be, when, after a short time, she 
writes on a slate kept, near her, a description—sometimes a full and 
detailed one—of the card, its colouring, and the several objects 
thereon. I have seen some forty or fifty picture-cards and photo- 
graphs described by Mrs. Croad at different times with various de- 
grees of accuracy, during the whole period I have known her. 
Occasionally her rapid and precise perception, or, if you prefer the 
word, conception, of the picture, and of the many yet minute and 
trifling objects going to form its entirety, is really startling. I have 
but seldom seen her wholly at fault, though she has met with her 
failures.” 


Now, this seems to us a much more marvellous power than that 
of thought-reading ; but this is not all. Mrs. Croad appears to 
have had the very power which Mr. Bishop attributes to himself, 
in a very much higher degree :— 


“Sitting quietly by or near to Mrs. Croad, my attention has been 
again and again rivetted on the manner in which Miss Croad holds 
communion with her mother. Miss Croad does very certainly move 
her fingers over and about the face of her mother, but few, if any, 
letters or words are formed by her. Watching her very narrowly on 
several occasions, I felt at length assured that Miss Croad’s com- 
munications were altogether unlike those made by either visitors or 
friends. The latter named formed letters, and with these words, and 
so conversed—if the expression be allowed—with Mrs. Croad; but it 
is not so with her daughter. Impressed with the fact as above stated, 
I spoke to Miss Croad of it, when she told me that as the rule it was 
requisite simply that she put herself in a close or personal contact 
with her mother to convey to her what was wished, or to give her a 
knowledge of this or that, as the case may be. Now so marked a 
mental sympathy or concordance as this is altogether without or 





outside the experience of most of us; and it is therefo: 

the attention of those present who have the courage to pia 
what I may well call, unorthodox medicine...... Ag a forthe: 
illustration of Mrs. Croad’s peculiar and clairvoyant gifts, it should 
be stated that at my second interview with Mrs. Croad, and in the 
presence of Dr. Andrews and others, certain of my own personal 
and private convictions on a particular subject became, as it would 
seem, in a strange and exceptivnal manner, known to Mrs. Croad 
She asked me if I would allow her to tell me a secret in my own life 
history, and would I be offended if she wrote it on her slate. I re. 
plied ‘No.’ That written on the slate was and isa fact, than which 
nothing could or can be more truthful and to the point. Dr. Andrewg 
is prepared to verify this; the others present on this occasion were 
but little known to me.” 


Here we have one of the most remarkable amongst numbers of 
instances of thought-reading, known to all students of the 
more abnormal facts of psychology,—an instance encountered by 
steady-going professional men, in the ordinary course of their pro- 
fession, and never produced on platforms for the amusement of the 
crowd at all.. Dr. Carpenter, in his remarkable work on “ Mental 
Physiology,” has admitted the probability of the existence of 
some such power as this, on the evidence in his own possession ; 
indeed, Mr. Bishop declares that Dr. Carpenter has verified the 
real existence of some kind and degree of this power in Mr. Bishop 
himself, and has stated his belief that Mr. Bishop’s powers 
have been tested under strictly scientific conditions. Now, we 
do not pretend to have any specific opinion of our own upon 
Mr. Bishop’s case, and have absolutely no right to any such 
opinion. But we.do say that nothing is more marvellous 
than the assumption of a mere man of the world like Mr, 
Labouchere, that because the phenomena have never come 
within his knowledge, they are incredible. To him, apparently 
opinions like Dr. Carpenter’s are not even entitled to a respect- 
ful recognition, for he does not refer to them in his second letter 
of Wednesday last, unless it be in the remark that ‘ nonsense 
dies hard.” At all events incredulity dies hard; though, per- 
haps, in Mr. Bishop’s case there may be good reasons why it 
should. 

It is very possible, not to say likely, that those who came away 
from St. James’s Hall convinced, as apparently was Professor Lan- 
kester, that Mr. Bishop had simply juggled successfully, are right. 
But undoubtedly there are plenty of facts on which eminent 
medical men have eome without having any motive whatever for 
credulity, and to which they have been compelled to give their 
attestation, such, for instance, as those we have quoted from Dr. 
Davey’s address to the Bath and Bristol Branch of the Medical 
Association, far more remarkable, and far more -difficult to 
bring under any of the known laws of nature, than the achieve- 
ments of Mr. Bishop, even if these achievements be what Colonel 
Statham and Colonel Trench affirm, and what Mr. Labouchere 
denies. ' 


M. JULES CLARETIE’S PLAY AT THE 
GAIETY THEATRE. 

HE seemingly small portion of the French-play-going 
public which selects the serious series of the Gaiety 
performances has an intellectual treat offered to it in M. 
Jules Clarétie’s comedy, Monsieur le Ministre, which was 
played for the first time on last Monday night. The house 
was dismally thin, the empty, lightless boxes producing a 
depressing effect, and the piece was not very warmly re- 
ceived. Most of the persons present, who had seen the play in 
Paris, expected to see Marais in the rédle of Vaudrey (the 
Minister) and Landrol in that of Guy de Lissac, the philo- 
sophical friend of Vaudrey, who fulfils the office of Chorus and 
Commentator with easy philosophy and witty cynicism. Those 
favourite actors were, however, replaced by Messieurs Bertal 
and Lagrange, who acted their parts well; still, the audience 
was cold, and very weary of the prolonged entr’actes, which, 
considering that the décor is as shabby as usual all through, 
and that the fifth act is played in an almost empty room, 
are inexplicable. It would not, however, be fair to set 
down the coldness of the audience to lack of appreciation ; it 
arose in a great measure from an almost embarrassing expecta- 
tion; the piece is so very little dramatic, that those who did not 
know this beforehand were expecting the satire motivé—M. le 
Ministre really is that—to develope into a play, until the only bit 
of genuine drama in it had come and gone. It is not more 
talky than Le Demi-Monde; it is not more exclusively con- 
cerned with personages who appeal to our intellectual sym- 
pathies only, and who do not arouse in us the faintest sentiment 
of respect, than Dora or Fédora ; it is not more subversive of our 








notions of justice, divine, human, or even poetical, than most 
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French plays and almost all French novels, though the only 
man who approaches the ideal of an honest gentleman retires 
from the scene with a wife who has deceived him, to the know- 
ledge of two of the other persons concerned, and amid the 
derisive conviction of allthe rest. It is simply, as a spectator 
observed, “ Very fine indeed, but hardly a play.” The story, 
much more complicated in the novel, is simple on the stage. 
M. Vaudrey, a Deputy, goes with his wife to Grenoble, to 
“inaugurate” a statue to a local celebrity, and is there re- 
eeived by his friend Guy de Lissac. In the midst of the fétes, 
Waudrey learns that the Pichereau Ministry is overthrown, and 
+he new chief offers him the Portfolio of the Interior. The local 
authorities, very drolly represented, come to congratulate him, 
and some people—who turn up afterwards to contribute to the 
satirical meaning of the piece—instantly press their claims. 
Vaudrey is triumphant and excited; Adrienne, his wife, is 
submissive, rather than pleased; Guy de Lissac is observant, 
sarcastic, good-humoured, and cynical. The chief interest of the 
first act is in the talk between the friends, by which we learn 
that a certain Mademoiselle Kayser, the niece of a needy and 
pretentious artist in search of commissions for his “ projet de 
peinture régénératrice,” has been present at the inauguration, 
and that Vaudrey has never taken his eyes off her. Lissac’s 
former relations with this lady make him uneasy about his friend, 
and a fine point is the cold disdain of Marianne’s recognition of 
him and of his perception of her game. Vaudrey, whose weakness 
is a little too pronounced, presents her to his wife, and appoints 
+o see her at his new official residence the next day but one. 
‘The second act passes at the Ministére, and shows us Vaudrey 
taking possession, Guy de Lissac as his secrétaire-général, 
Adrienne busy with her installation in the grand apart- 
ments so often vacated, the place-hunters on the war- 
path, and Marianne steadily pursuing her ends. A long 
scene between her and De Lissac, in which she is calmly 
defiant, and we discover that she loves the Duc de Rosas, a 
grandee “du pays du Cid et de Don Quichotte,” who has left 
her because she has been “si béte” as to confess, not all the 
truth, but “une faute.” Lissac says, “une seule!” and 
Marianne remarks, in a sentence which is a fair sample of 
the wit and the morals of the piece,—‘ Eh! mon cher, quand 
ane femme a failli plusieurs fois, et que, tout-a-coup, elle aime, 
toutes les fautes n’en font plus qu’une, car tous les hommes 
n’en font méme plus un.” Then comes a passage which reveals 
the perverted notion of honour on which most modern French 
plays turn.. Lissac is a devoted friend of Vaudrey, who has 
just given him the best place within his disposal; he knows 
Marianne to be a dangerous adventuress; he admires and 
esteems Madame Vaudrey, whose praises he sings in the first 
act; he has perceived the effect that Marianne has produced 
upon his friend; ata later period he makes a noble sacrifice for 
Vaudrey ; nevertheless, he receives Marianne’s avowal of her 
intentions thus :— 

“ Marianne.—La Providence, qui a l’air de me faire des excuses, 
m’a mise sur le chemin de votre Ministre, qui m’a remarquée. C’est 
un provincial, un naif. En tout cas, c’est un Ministre. I] a une 
puissance, momentanée, peut-étre, mais qui peut un servir 4 moi, ou 
mon oncle. Je viens tenter de refaire ma vie, dans un autre sens. 
Je n’ai pas de projets arrétés. Au fond, tout m’est égal. Qui vivra 
verra. Vais-je vous avoir pour ami, ou pour ennemi ? 

Lissac.—Je garderai la position que vous m’avez faite; je serai 
neutre. 

Marianne.—Alors, pas de denonciations 4 M. Vaudrey, pas méme 
de confidences ? 

Lissac.—Pour qui me prenez-vous, Marianne ? 

Marianne.—Est-ce qu’on sait ? Les hommes sont si laches ! 

Lissac (galamment).—Excepté un. 

Marianne (insolente).—Mais celui-la est si loin!” 

So Vaudrey’s friend leaves him to his fate, and when, after a 
scene of admirable finesse, acted to perfection between the 
Minister and the adventuress, but for which flirtation would be 
‘too innocent a name, Marianne goes out by the private door— 
to which a satirical allusion has previously been made—Lissac 
merely remarks, to the audience, “ Déja! ” 

The progress of the intrigue is distinguished by no novel 
feature, the inevitable compression for stage purposes doing 
away with the fine and skilful treatment of the novel from which 
the play is taken; the Duc de Rosas turns up, Marianne 
resumes her power over him, and he suspects Vaudrey, 
who has made himself accountable for Marianne’s debts, 
contracted on the liberal scale usual under such circum- 
stances. Political affairs are as complicated as pecuniary ones; 
Vanudrey’s friends freely discuss, in his wife’s salon, his rela- 
tions with Marianne, and a society journal gives the alerte by a 








paragraph distinctly intimating those relations. Marianne and. 
the Duc de Rosas are both present at an entertainment at the 
Ministére, when the Minister’s wife receives an anonymously sent 
copy of the scurrilous but well-informed print ; and then comes 
the one really dramatic situation. The crowd is dispersed 
through the apartments, the intimes are collected in one room, 
when Adrienne, wild with jealous fury, rushes in and calls upon 
her husband to clear himself, and turn Marianne out of the 
house; he tries to calm her in vain; she orders Marianne off; 
the Duke de Rosas advances, demands the truth from Marianne, 
who unhesitutingly swears to a falsehood, and he then says to 
Adrienne, “On vous a menti, madame, et la preuve, c’est que 
dans huit jours, si votre mari ne m’a pas tué, Mdlle. Kayser 
sera Duchesse de Rosas.” The exit of the Duke, who is sup- 
posed to behave sublimely, but whom everybody present knows 
to be a dupe, and of Marianne, whose quiet triumph is of the 
fiendish order, leaving Adrienne clinging to her husband’s arm, 
and striving to receive the crowd flocking into the room with 
composure, is a fine scene. The concluding act gives Marianne 
a splendid opportunity, but is not really dramatic. The 
duel has taken place, Vaudrey has been severely wounded, and 
has kept his bed for some weeks under pretext of inflammation 
of the lungs; the Duke and Duchess have called to inquire for 
him every day, and his political enemies have been making 
their hay during the sunshine of their adversary’s misfortune. 
All Paris knows all about it; the doctor has come to pay his 
last visit, one of congratulation. Adrienne, having nursed her 
husband with the usual devotion, is about to separate from him 
with the usual stoicism; Lissac has undertaken that Adrienne 
shall “ receive” the Duchess, so as to stop the tongues of the 
world and support her deception of the Duke, and has promised 
to hand Marianne her compromising letters in return for the 
Minister’s bonds, which she has got out of the hands of an 
enemy to whom Vaudrey had refused a place. In the meantime, 
Gralet, who is bidding for the political succession to the 
Minister, is to speak against him on that day in the Chamber, 
and Lissac and Vaudrey prepare a surprise. The Minister, 
supposed to be still confined to his room, slips off in a cab 
to confront his antagonist unexpectedly in the tribune, and the 
scenes between his friend, his mistress, his wife, and his inti- 
mate enemies take place in his absence. Those scenes are 
eminently characteristic; the dialogue between Lissac and 
Marianne bristles with sarcastic epigrams, and the exit of the 
victorious Duchess is a triumph indeed ; for Marianne rejects 
the money which Lissac tenders her, and which he has sold his 
estate to raise,on the ground that her husband has already 
given it to her. Lissac asks her if the Duke knows what she 
wanted it for, and she replies that he did not ask. Then she 
makes a great point :— 
“ Lissac (railleur).—C’est un bon gargon. 
Marianne (hautaine).—C’est un gentilhomme. 
si sincére, si loyal, si grand seigneur, qu’il ne peut pas étre ridicule 
Adrienne, who has observed the transfer of papers, insists on 
knowing the truth from Lissac, and then comes a truly aston- 
ishing finale, one which finds favour from a French audience, 
but went very near to ruining the} play with its first English 
one. The inexorable Adrienne, who has turned a deaf ear to 
Vaudrey’s assurances that he has never really loved any one but 
herself, and that his temporary infidelity was mere madness, is 
suddenly converted by the discovery that Vaudrey has had to 
pay for his folly in money, as well as in peace and reputation. 


Oui, et si étrange, 


1? 


Then Adrienne cries, “ Ainsi, elle recevait de l’argent?..... 
Il la payait? Mais alors [avec un grand cri de joie], il ne 
lestimait pas!..... il ne l’aimait pas !”—and, Vaudrey enter- 


ing at the moment, she throws herself into his arms. “Tu 
pardonnes, donc ?” asks M. le Ministre; and the wife, whose 
train of reasoning is obscure to foggy insularies like ourselves, 
who fail to see what esteem has to do with such relations, ex- 
claims, “Oui,—et j’oublie!” With this solid security for 
future fidelity and unchanging bliss, and the resignation of 
his Portfolio by M. le Ministre, to the surprise and gratification 
of the place-hunters, who set off to leave their cards on Gralet, 
the play comes to anend. But Lissac has administered strong 
consolation to Adrienne. On the haughty exit of the Duchess, 
the outraged wife says :—“ Ah, cette femme! Et l'on dit, que 
le vice est toujours puni. Le voila qui sort triomphant!” 
Lissac answers :— Patience! Elle a joué sa vie! La voila 
dans la cage! avec le tigre royal...... Et s’il se reveille !”’ 
This is a fine comment on Marianne’s own words in the de- 
cisive scene with Lissac, which reveals the intensity of her 
character and the social and political cynicism, is the measure 
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of the piece. Lissac has complimented her on her beauty ; 
she has replied that she owes it to her happiness, her 
success :—“‘J’ai réalisé le triple réve de ma vie; le mariage 
la fortune, et l’amour.” Lissac says :— Mais le Duc est jaloux, 
il est violent ; le jour ot il apprendra la verité, ce ne sera pas 
dréle!” This is Marianne’s answer :—“Il me tuera. Je le 
sais parfaitement. Ce danger ne me déplait pas. Je 
m’ennulerais, peut-ctre, sans cela, et autant cette mort 
qu’une autre. Elle est moins banale. Et puis, je l’aime.... . 
Au petit bonheur !” 

It takes all the charm of the fine acting of the Gymnase 
Company to disguise the bitter taste of this comedy under its 
subtle and all-pervading wit; and the little interlude of a free- 
spoken workman, who comes in to mend a lock in Marianne’s 
apartment, and frankly imparts his political opinions to that 
lady and the Minister, unconscious of the identity of the latter, 
was a sensible relief to the cynicism of the subject. This little 
part, so true, so homely, so convincing, acted to exquisite perfec- 
tion by M. St. Germain, cheered up the audience, and took off 
the strain. 

The strength of the piece lies in its wit,—in the file-firing of 
sarcasm and epigram, in the dialogue bristling with points, 
in the characteristic small touches which enliven the picture 
of political life, contemptible to a painful degree, and of a 
socially pestilential condition of things. ~Are these, or 
are they not, actualités? The Parisian public has accepted 
them without protest, and seems well content with them. 
If they are the truth, then the epoch is what the late 
Bishop of Orleans called it, “celle de la pourriture.” 
The acting of M. Lagrange as Lissac is almost too finished ; 
very soon one knows precisely where and how his points will be 
made. M. Bertal’s Vaudrey is very good; the weakness of the 
character is the author’s, not the actor’s, work. The small and 
unpleasant réle of the Duc de Rosas was rather too formally 
and solemnly acted by M. Barbe ; Marianne was represented by 
Malle. Rejane altogether admirably. How such acting as this 
lady’s makes the playgoer wish for something like it at home, 
and shrink from the coarse daubing that is imposed upon us as 
art! Her only charm of face is expression, but that suffices ; 
her flexible voice, perfect enunciation, command of every nuances 
tone, gesture, and look; her quiet self-control, her perfect 
repose and as perfect action, when one or the other is called for ; 
her easy manners, as natural to the adventuress as to the 
Duchess ; her profound cynicism, her hardihood, never bold or 
coarse, but simply immovable; her scorn of Lissac and Vaudrey, 
her calculating cruelty and hardly veiled contempt for her 
victims, the insolence that dominates all around her, and the 
vide au fond of her own life, form a study of art which no one 
who has seen it is likely to forget. The way to enjoy this per- 
formance thoroughly is to read the play in the first instance, so 
that one does not lose the wit of the dialogue in the swiftness of 
its flashes ; and then, having seen it, to read it again, with the 
light of the fine acting of Mdlle. Rejane cast on its subtle, 
cynical, intellectual power. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LIBERALISM IN THE SOUTH. 
[To tHe EpiTor OF THE ‘ SpecraTor.”’} 
Srr,—Living in a very large and growing southern town, may I 
ask you to insert the appended letter, if you agree with me, as I 
think you will, on the importance of the question which it 
raises? This much I know, that it represents a just and grow- 
ing feeling of angry dissatisfaction, at all events in this part of 
the world. The letter has been written to a member of the 
Ministry, and may for the rest speak for itself. Names are 
omitted. It may be added, however, that the writer had no 
intention of suggesting that leading ministers could themselves 
find time for attending Liberal dinners in the country during 
the session. He asked for their help in sccuring the attendance 
of some of those who both would and ought.—I am, Sir, &c., 
PusLivs. 





[ Cory. ] 

DEAR ,—The promptness as much as the courtesy of your 
personal reply to my request tempts me to write to you once more 
upon the general aspect of a question interesting to us both. The 
special case is past praying for; but I wish it were possible to im- 
press upon the Liberal chiefs the serious consequences of their neglect 
of the South, while the “sturdy Liberalism” of the North waxes fat 
upon their constant feeding. I have lived here three years, and in 











another Conservative stronghold for two years before tha’ i 
places have been equally impressed by tee natoral cuscpearee 
Liberal plant, and by its sore need of watering. We have had man 
meetings and many “dinners,” but never once, after efforts of alk 
kinds to bring them, have we seen or heard in the flesh any one of 
those Liberal leaders, old or young, whose namos fill the minds. 
of men. They always make excuse, directly they are ‘asked and 
the effect upon the rank and file and upon local lieutenants. 
is painfully discouraging. Here we cannot get beyond Mr. — ang. 
Mr. , excellent men, no doubt, in their way, but not calculated 
to stir enthusiasm. Their ‘‘ local connection” makes them less not. 
more, interesting. For our coming annual dinner, for which I asked 
your help, thirty-five invitations to leading Members of Parliament. 
have met with thirty-five refusals. *s note, which your secre: 
kindly sent me, has given me cause for amused disappointment, with 
which feeling alone I shall placidly watch the young man’s future 
career. A more frankly cynical confession of indifference to the 
Liberal cause (upon which he is so eloquent on platforms which may be- 
useful to him), except as regards himself, I never saw. Whatever 
the failings or virtues of the Conservative cause, devotion of the 
active kind is not wanting there. In the North or in the South, itg 
prominent men are always ready and willing. There has boen and ig 
a strong Liberalism in this town, strong enough, on the formation of 
one of those “ Local Houses of Commons” which have lately been 
growing, to make a Liberal majority (by me, at all events, unexpected), 
in spite of indifference on one side and exertion on the other. But 
we are losing ground, I believe entirely through the contrast to which: 
I have called your attention; and the next Parliamentary election, 
which might have been won, will be lost. Followers will not believe 
in what does not interest leaders apart from themselves. For my- 
self, I have no political purpose or ambition to serve, but for four 
years I have given money, time, and speech to the service of the 
party, besides suffering seriously in my own profession from my out-. 
spokenness. ‘The result of this last failure to get any of the right 
help is that I am resigning all connection with the work, and my 
place on the County Committee and the Local Associations, and for 
the future confining myself to my own last. I may have been but 
a humble ally, but ex uno disce, at all events plurtmos.—Faithfully 
yours, ——. June 19th, 1883. 











“NATURAL RELIGION.” 
[To re Eprror or THE “ SpEcTaToR.’’] 
Srr,—The interesting passage cited in your last number froma 
private letter by the author of “ Natural Religion ” reminds me 
that, as far as I know, it has never been yet pointed out that the 
motto or text chosen by the author for his book is, in fact, a 
garbled quotation. 

On the fly-leaf appears the motto, with the name of Words- 
worth subjoined, “ We live by admiration.” What Wordsworth 
wrote, in the Fourth Book of the “ Excursion,” is as follows :-— 

‘We live by Admiration, Hope, and Love ; 

And, even as these are well and wisely fixed, 

In dignity of being we ascend.” 
Now, we clergy are often justly blamed for preaching from 
single verses or portions of verses of Scripture, as if they con-- 
tained the whole truth of the matter. I think we may fairly 
retort the blame, in this instance. What Wordsworth meant to 
teach is most certainly not represented by the first four words of 
the first line. It is precisely the omission of the two things 
Hope and Love from the passage that, as it seems to me, leaves 
the new religion proposed for the world by the ingenious author,. 
a sterile and ineffectual thing.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALFRED AINGER. 
2 Upper Terrace, Hampstead, June 19th. 





ST. PETERSBURG, OR PETERSBURG ? 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “‘ SpectTaToR.”’] 

S1r,—I was scarcely prepared to find even the answers to my 
query in the Spectator leaving me in just the same doubt as 
before upon a point so simple. In private, I have asked the 
question of grave authorities without any apparent chance of 
agreement; in public, I quite expected to be rebuked for what I 
feel to be ignorance. Petersburg, or St. Petersbourg? Mr. A. 
L. Mayhew, in your number of this morning, answers the first. 
“ A Russian” says the second, and rebukes me a little in a way 
which I might feel, but for Mr. Mayhew’s more decisive (because 
more reasoned) answer the other way. Privately, I have received 
a very interesting letter, from which I may quote the following: 
—‘“The Russian name of the Russian capital is ‘ Sanktpeter- 
opol;’ the official French name (teste, Le Journal de St. Péters- 
bourg, ‘Mémoires de l’Académie Impériale de St. Pétersbourg,’ 
vii. série, t. xxiii., pp., 279 ff. 409 ff.) is St. Pétersbourg. The 
German official name is‘ Sanktpetersburg’ ” (authorities quoted). 

Granting, then, that my correspondent and “A Russian ” 
(what Russian ?) are likely to be correct, does not the initial 
difficulty remain? And does not it look like the truth that the 
Russians’ official name for their own city is a corruption? 
(Nobody calls the Roman Basilica, Peter's, “to save trouble.”) 
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In that case, the writer in the Times, Mr. Mayhew, and the 
young lady are borne out, and with them the curious scholar- 
ship of the Frenckman, unofficial. The city of Czar Peter was 
as much called after him as Washington after the famous 
American. As there was no St. Washing, the latter name 
qepavel. When and how was the saintly prefix first discovered 
for the Russian city? An editorial answer would be persuasive. 
So far, I am no wiser than I was, but it certainly looks very 
much like a new version of an old question. Do not officials 
sometimes blunder ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Eastbourne, June 16th. Herman Merivate. 

[We fancy Mr. Merivale is right. The legal name is now un- 
doubtedly St. Petersburg, but the Rev. T. Milner in his “ Russia” 
quotes a letter from Peter calling his capital, still unbuilt, Peters- 
burg (p. 204.)—Eb. Spectator. ] 





Mr. WALTER CRANE’S PICTURE IN THE GROSVENOR. 

(To tHe Epitor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’} 
$1r,—Will you allow me space to make a slight correction? It 
is in regard to a statement about a work of mine, in a notice of 
the Grosvenor Gallery appearing in the Spectator of June 9th, 
to which my attention has only now been called. Your critic 
seems so surprisingly well informed as to my personal move- 
ments, that I feel it is a pity he should not be equally so in 
regard to my pictorial practices and intentions. I am sure he 
will be relieved to hear that “ Diana and the Shepherd” was 
not designed in Italy, and that there is not “an olive tree” in 
the picture. 

Whether your critic has not, in the free assumptions he has 
thought fit to make in regard to my work, himself furnished, to 
use his own words, “another example of how futile it is ” “to rely 
upon his imagination beyond a certain point,” I must leave your 
readers to judge.—I am, Sir, &c., Watter CRANE. 

Beawmont Lodge, Shepherd's Bush, W., June 16th. 

VIVISECTION IN OXFORD. 
(To tue Epiror oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”’] 
‘Sm,—Mr. Oxenham has touched on a point of great importance 
to all non-resident M.A.’s, namely, the difficulty of procuring 
information of University progress. Might I venture to suggest 
to the authorities that all important matters should be pub- 
lished in the daily papers, for if this suggestion was carried out, 
we should know what was going on, and by our votes be able to 
stop such deplorable results as we may anticipate will take place 
in the new torture-chamber at Oxford P—I am, Sir, &e., 
Ashton-upon-Mersey, June 18th. T. StamrorD Rarr ies. 





A CRICKET SLIP. 
[To THE EpirorR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ | 

Sir,—Who is to guard the guardians? The writer of a notice 
of “Contradictions,” by Miss Peard, in your number of last 
week, charges her with her ignorance in describing a cricketer 
as “ caught at slip from a skyer,” a fate which he declares to be 
next door to an absolute impossibility. Allow an ancient 
cricketer to turn the tables in Miss Peard’s name. Of all the 
fates that await an uncertain batsman, none, especially in the 
long slip, is more common.—I am, Sir, &e., H. Karenkamp, 

{We still doubt whether the term can be so applied. A 
“skyer” is a ball hit or driven with the batsman’s full force, 
but with the left shoulder not sufficiently forward. A very late 
hit toleg might just conceivably send a skyer to the slips, but 
any ordinary catch in that part of the field cannot be so called. 
—Eb. Spectator] 





A CORRECTION. 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to correct two misprints in my 
letter of last week? “I do not write to supplant,” &c., should 
be “to supplement; and “ But, in my case,” should be “ But, in 


‘any case.” —TI am, Sir, &c., 


New University Club, June 18th. H. N. Oxennam. 








POETRY. 


IDYLLS OF THE ILIAD.—IX. 
AENEAS. 


ZELEIA, Lectum, spurs of Gargarus, 
‘ Shoot out their pine-clothed ridges to the north 
Of Ida, rolling to the western sea, : 








And waves that laugh on Lemnos. In between 
There lies an emerald meadow, sloping down 
From caverned grottoes such as Proteus loves, 
A thousand paces’ breadth, this way and that, 
To the white margent where the sea-mews shriek. 
Here, while the heat yet quivered o’er the place 
Which once was Troy, a battered band of men, 
Stained with the stains of toil and fight and fire, 
Came wearily, and guarded in their midst 
The piteous relics of their vanished homes; 
Motherless children, childless mothers, men 
Whose manhood age had quenched, and lifeless things, 
Vessels and raiment, and the secret sheen 
Of jewels, and whate’er in yon dark hour 
Each perilled life held dearest, nor was lack 
Of pious reverence for the household gods, 
Whose power the mightier power of Zeus had foiled. 
Chiefest of all, in birth, in mien, in arms, 
/Mineas, goddess-born, with either hand 
Guided the feeble steps of sire and son, 
Troy’s past and future. Stern his brow, and sad 
With thoughts of lost Creusa, Priam lost, 
And lost the joy of battle with his peers. 
Yet somewhat of a light was in his eye, 
And brave resolve, and, as the coming dawn 
Glimmers behind the blackness of the night, 
So through the settled sorrow of his gaze 
His steadfast purpose shone. Around him thick 
Gathered the crowd, as shipwrecked mariners 
Gather around the man who, all night long, 
Through sea, and surge, and surf, has held the helm, 
Undaunted, and, amid the crash of oars 
And parting planks, has cheered their sinking hearts 
To safety. So Aineas stood, and spake :— 
“ Comrades, brave hearts, ye who have dared to live 
When Priam, Pergamus, and hope are dead, 
And all the sweet of life is changed to sour, 
Hear me, and mark the words that I shall say. 
For not without the guidance of the Gods 
Reach we the shelter of these hills, the home 
Of Dardanus, and cradle of our race. 
Yea, and when great Poseidon came between, 
And snatched me from Achilles and from Death, 
Great words of promise sounded in mine ears, 
That Pergamus and hope should live again, 
And, if not Priam, yet a greater name 
Of me, and kings that shall be born from me, 
Sons of my sons, an empire without end. 
And if some after bard shall sing the deeds 
Of Hector, and the great ones that are gone, 
T also in the mouths of men shall live, 
Not unremembered, and the tale of Troy 
Shall be but preface to a nobler tale, 
Named from Aineas, and Aineas’ crew. 
Hear, then, this counsel, which my wiser sire, 
Known to you all as little less than god, 
Confirms. Build we, beneath these sheltering hills, 
Stout ships, to bear us to our Western home, 
The land of promise, which the dim presage 
Of Oracles, and voice of all the Gods, 
Has granted to our destinies, and named 
Hesperia, Heaven-pledged haven of our rest. 
These kindly grots, meanwhile, a safer Troy, 
Shall house our weakness; and yon piny wood, 
For many an age the Mighty Mother’s haunt, 
Lending its sacred timbers to our need, 
Shall hallow all our voyage by her grace, 
And speed us to our goal. Only be men, 
After this sunset of your fortunes, face 
A night of labour, and the morrow’s sun 
Shall rise, and lighten with a wider flame 
All after-time, nor ever set again.” 

So spake Aineas, and the valley rang 
With loud assent; and all that winter through 
Rang Ida’s ranges with the fall of trees, 
And sound of axe and hammer, and the toil 
Of men, the destined Masters of mankind. 
And with the spring they spread their sails, and sought 
Hesperia, Heaven-pledged haven of their rest. 

O. OcLE. 
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ART. 


Bebe ie 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[LAST NOTICE. ] 


In this last notice of the Grosvenor Gallery, the majority of our 
remarks will be confined to the pictures in the east gallery, the 
two smaller rooms, and the entrance-hall. But there are two or 
three compositions in the large, west gallery which must first 
be briefly mentioned. Mr. Frank Holl’s portrait of John 
Tenniel is a striking and characteristic piece of work, but it 
lacks that finer dramatic quality which used to distinguish this 
artist’s paintings; and it is worth while to observe here that in 
the portraits which Mr. Holl exhibits this year, both at the 
Academy and Grosvenor Gallery, there is to be traced a 
distinct decrease of refinement, and a very marked increase 
of conventionalism. ‘The work is as strong as of old, 
but not nearly so individual; and its individuality, as we 
have often pointed out, made most of its charm, for its 
method was in many ways an abominable one, consist- 
ing as it did of an almost total abnegation of local colour, and 
an excessively exaggerated use of light and shade. But in his 
flashy chiaroscuro, Mr. Holl’s mind worked intelligently and 
sympathetically. He gave us lime-light portraits, it is true, 
but his flashes of the lantern were accompanied by flashes of 
insight; and if in the depth of his shadow and the brightness 
of his lights many minor details of form and feature vanished, 
there was sufficient left to give us a clear interpretation of the 
sitter’s personality. But now he is halting between two 
stools; he has, apparently, been so overwhelmed with work, 
that he cannot find time to feel, as well as to paint; and nearly 
every one of his portraits exhibited this year have upon them 
that stamp of mechanical similarity which, desirable as it may 
be in a rifle or a billiard-ball, is almost wholly destructive to a 
work of Art. It is worth while to enlarge upon this point a 
little, for Mr. Holl is one of the finest portrait-painters in 
England, and one whom we can ill afford to let fall from his high 
estate. As we have been of the number of those who, from 
his earliest efforts in this line, recognised his powers and 
praised his ability, we are in some sort entitled to say now, 
at a time of almost universal panegyric, that he is degrading 
his genius to the level of common-place. In another two years, 
if his work continues to decrease in quality as it has done 
for the last two years, he will be simply a less accurate and 
second-rate Ouless. It is bad enough for a painter who has a 
distinct power of touching our sympathies to confine himself to 
the reproduction of any Tom, Dick, and Harry who will pay for 
a portrait; but it is far worse that he should get into a conven- 
tional manner of turning out Toms, Dicks, and Harries by the 
dozen. This is the Nemesis of portrait-painting for an artist,— 
that it is almost inevitably bound to result in the destruction of 
the sympathy which is as the very life-blood of his heart. For 
an artist’s sympathy is by its very nature of a somewhat exclusive, 
personal kind, and destroying its personality destroys its power ; 
and its personality must be destroyed if it is allowed no 
opportunity of asserting itself in work of a different character. 
So long as Mr. Holl made all his deans, doctors, and divines 
look equally dramatic and disreputable, his work, though he 
frequently failed in giving a true interpretation of his sitter, 
always succeeded in giving a true interpretation of its artist, 
and so was always of real power and real value; but now that 
he is too hurried, or too weary to think or feel much beyond 
how soon he can paint this sitter, and get on to another, his 
portraits have becume as dull as they were previously dramatic, 
and are as like ‘one another as sausages that are turned out of 
a machine. One cannot blame the artist, for the public, 
which would have left him to starve when he put his 
soul into his work, now floods him with commissions for ten 
years because he is the fashion; but long ere the ten years 
comes to an end, the public, like the unwise old woman in 
Tennyson’s poem, will have killed its goose with the golden 
eggs, and there will be no more golden eggs. We will not 
attempt to criticise or to estimate the worth of Mr. Whistler’s 
two contributions, but will only say that his admirers will find 
two good examples of this painter’s work in the west gallery. 


Mr. John Collier’s picture of “ Pharaoh’s Handmaidens” 
deserves notice, as a piece of singularly vivid realistic work. It 
is not quite easy to see what intention the artist has had in 
painting it, for it can hardly be called a subject-picture, and 
the three naked, brown girls are not specially beautiful or inter- 








esting; but, like all Mr. Collier’s work, it is well painted, and 
has a certain sincerity of speech, which is, perhaps, almost too _ 
marked for the artistic merit of the picture. Very certainly there 
is no mystery here, nor does the artist probably find anything 
mysterious in any subject which his pencil depicts. He ig per- 
haps to be likened, in portrait and subject-painting, to Mr. 
Brett in landscape; he sees very clearly, very accurately, and 
very minutely; he does not see very far or very much, and this. 
is because he cannot believe that there is anything which he doeg 
not see. 

Mr. Napier Hemy’s “Old Putney Bridge in 1882” is q fine, 
vivid, and faithful study of the most picturesque bridge over the 
Thames; it is now either pulled down, or in process of being go. 
Mr. Hemy is one of those artists whom the public have always 
treated with a neglect which, though somewhat uncalled for, is. 
easily explicable. There is an element of strangeness in his 
work which is apt to affront the ordinary picture-buyer, who 
likes nothing that he cannot understand; and this strangeness 
of Mr. Hemy’s is of neither a sentimental nor a sympathetic 
kind, it is more an intellectual than an emotional quality; one 
almost needs a special mental key to comprehend his paint- 
ings, and the artist, besides, is one of those who utterly 
disdain to follow in one narrow track of subject. He paints 
now devotional processions in an old French town, now 2 
fishing-boat coming into harbour after the bad weather, now 
“ Old Putney Bridge ;” and this capriciousness, for such it seems: 
to many people, even where it does not offend is apt to cause- 
the picture-buyer, who is always something of a specialist, to- 
pass the work by. More and more, year by year, it is noticable 
how success in art is gained by concentration rather than 
diffuseness, by the cultivation of some little tiny grass-plot of 
feeling or incident, rather than a wide outlook over the wider 
thoughts and passions of mankind. Like the dropping of per- 
petual water, the artist who hammers away sufficiently long at 
a tree, a cloud, a nose, or a petticoat, will end by securing his 
public, and all who love specially trees, noses, clouds, or petti- 
coats, will go to him for their artistic sustenance. 

Mr. J. R. Reid’s picture of “The Yarn,” like most of his 
other works this year, shows increased power and skill. The 
picture suffers a little from a defective rendering of the values 
in foreground and distance, the near and distant objects both 
appearing to be painted in the same plane. Compare the broken 
pitcher, which is the nearest thing in the foreground, with the 
group of figures behind it and the house in the extreme distance, 
and it will be seen how all three objects or groups of objects 
are treated in exactly the same manner, and have an exactly 
equal value. Indeed, Mr. Reid occasionally loses sight so en- 
tirely of the distinction between distance and proximity as to give 
more detail to the objects which are further away ; for instance, 
tke house at the end of the street in this picture shows more 
details than the wall, which stands half a mile or so nearer to 
the spectator; for the rest, this is a very pleasant and faithful 
picture of the realistic school, and has that sort of homely, quiet 
humour about its figures which Mr. Reid excels in depicting. 

Mr. David Murray’s “ Haymaking in the Scotch Fens” is a 
very fine example of impressionist art ; a more vigorous attempt 
to tackle a very splendid effect of stormy sunlight we have 
rarely seen, and the whole picture is full of carefully-observed 
truth; look especially at the lighting of the figures, the 
reflected gleams in the water, and the mingled gloom and sun- 
shine which shadow and brighten the marsh. Mr. Howard 
Campion has a good landscape here, entitled, “ Midwinter, Brit- 
tany,” which deserves a word of notice for its originality of 
treatment; as does the decorative frieze of boys and dolphins 
designed by Mr. W. E. F. Britten for the Earl of Leconfield. 
Signor Costa sends only small landscapes to this Gallery, but 
his work, even on so small a scale, is intensely interesting, and, 
despite its. minuteness and delicacy, possesses a breadth of 
manner which might teach many of our painters a much-needed 
lesson ; still more might they learn of the delicate iridescence 
with which Mr. Costa paints his foliage, his meadows, and his 
flowers. Mrs. Stuart Wortley’s “ Partridge Shooting” is a 
marvellously vivid piece of landscape-painting, executed with a 
sort of slapdash pre-Raphaelitism which would be insolent, were 
it not so accurate; it is not a pleasant picture, for it is at once 
both hard in effect and exaggerated in colour, and it lacks all 
touch of sympathy for Nature, but it is uncommonly well 
painted and carefully drawn, and the attitudes of the sportsmen 
are all absolutely right,—the sort of work, we imagine, which 
it would pay a sporting publisher to reproduce in chromo- 
lithography. 
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THE LADIES LINDORES.* 


The Ladies Lindores must be tested by the scenes in which 
Caroline Lindores appears. The rest of the story is of the 
kind to which Mrs. Oliphant has so well accustomed us. She 
is always readable, but never so entertaining as when she lays 
the scene in Scotland, and describes for us the little laird of 
the modern kind, not Scott’s kind; the Scotch lord, with his 
pride and his ambitions; the old Scotch lady, with her originality, 
independence, and devotion to her House; the Scotch servants, 
with their fidelity, their whims, and their ways; and the whole 
life of the Scotch country-side. We catch the true im- 
pression of that life, and we know the figures she draws. 
She blunders often, as in the description of Beaufort, who is 
impossibly limp—limpness is a usual defect of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
men—and of Lord Lindores, who is reasonable and unreason- 
able at once; but it is impossible to imagine sketches more 
life-like than those of old Rolls, the pragmatic butler, who 
accepts imprisonntent for his master’s sake, but gratifies him- 
self with a tour to Edinburgh beforehand, and calculates 
whether by accusing himself he shall lose so very much; 
of Miss Barbara Erskine, the high-spirited, punctilious, yet 
sensible old aunt; of Lord Rintoul, the weakly, yet coolly 
selfish and sensible young lord, who would sacrifice his sisters 
to increase the family prestige, but follows his own fancy in 
marriage; of the ordinary young laird, John Erskine, who is 
the hero in spite of himself; and of the most modern of 
Marquises, Lord Millefleurs, who loves the dissipation of 
daring adventure, and though a chubby lad who says “ don’t 
you know ?” and has no mental power except that of keen 
observation, is still somehow dignified and important. That 
sketch is a test of Mrs. Oliphant’s wonderful observa- 
tion, and, but for a trace of caricature, into which a little 
inner contempt for grandees of the kind tempts the author, 
would be quite perfect. All these things, however, except the 
Marquis, together with the pleasant, lively story, the fine 
descriptions, and the humorous, half-satirical asides, can be 
found in any of Mrs. Oliphant’s novels. The separateness 
of this one lies in the character of Caroline Lindores. 
She is a thoroughly modern girl, cultivated, addicted to 
literature and to sentiment, and deeply in love with an English 
barrister, the weak young Beaufort mentioned above, when her 
father, who has unexpectedly inherited a poor Scotch earldom 
and is mad to win an English peerage, orders her to marry Pat 
Torrance. Pat Torrance is a hulking brute of a laird, impos- 
sibly arrogant, and cruel, who has inherited by the mother’s 
side the vast wealth of a railway contractor, and can, therefore, 
help on Lord Lindores’ plans. Though born in his huge house, 
he is as vulgarly vain of his possessions as if he had been new to 
them, and he thinks “ Lady Car,” with her air of distinction and 
intellect, will be the finest among them. She shrinks with horror 
from the brute, who drinks already, and whose only good quality 
is physical courage and his only acquirement horsemanship ; 
but her father is too strong for her essentially weak nature, 
and she marries the wealthy boor. Thenceforward her life is 
a torture to her. She cannot endure her husband, and 
Torrance, touched in his vanity by her abhorrence, insults her 
incessantly, suspects her friends, and at last proposes to 
invite Beaufort, in order that he may watch and enjoy her 
suffering. ‘You will never go wrong,” he tells her, as he 
mentions his plan, which she, with her fatal keenness of percep- 
tion, thoroughly understands. Then, as she shrinks in despair 
and fear, Torrance dies. He is a mad rider, often half- 
drunk, and always quarrelsome; he makes, while passing a 
dangerous “ scaur,” a blow at Rintoul, who had remonstrated on 
his sister’s behalf, and partly through Rintoul’s clutch at the 
bridle, partly through his own headlong violence, falls over the 
precipice and is instantly killed. Lady Lindores and her 
daughter drive over to console Carry, and find her apparently 
stupified by the accident, until the very servants say that unless 
she can cry she will lose her reason. “ Carry, Carry !” says Lady 
Lindores, — 

“© You are putting too much force upon yourself—it is unnatural ; 
it will be all the more terrible for you after.’ Carry stood stooping 
over her mother, holding Lady Lindores’s head against her bosom. 
She smiled faintly, and shook her head. ‘Has it not been unnatural 


altogether ? she said. . . . . . Edith’s impulse was to escape from a 
problem which she could not deal with. ‘I will go and see the 
a 
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children,’ she said. ‘The children—poor children! have you seen 
them, Carry ? do they know ?’ said Lady Lindores, drying the tears 
—the only tears that had been shed for Torrance—from her eheeks. 
Carry did not make any reply. She went away to the other end of 
the room and took up a white shawl in which she wrapped herself. 
‘The only thing I feel is cold,’ she said.—‘ Ah, my love, that is the 
commonest feeling. I have felt sometimes as if I could just drag 
myself to the fire like a wounded animal and care for nothing more.’ 
—‘ But, mother, you were never in any such terrible trouble.’—‘ Not 
like this—but I have lost children,’ said Lady Lindores. She had to 
pause again, her lip quivering. ‘To be only sorrow, there is no 
sorrow like that.’, She had risen, and they stood together, the fan- 
tastic firelight throwing long shadows of them all over the dim and 
ghastly room. Suddenly Carry flung herself into her mother’s arms. 
‘Oh my innocent mother!’ she cried. ‘Oh, mother! you only know 
such troubles as angels may have. Look at me! look at me! Iam like 
a mad woman. Jam keeping myself in, as you say, that I may not go 
mad —with joy!’ Lady Lindores gave a low terrible ery, and held 
her daughter in her arm, pressing her desperately to her heart as if 
to silence her. ‘No, Carry—no, no,’ she cried.—‘ It is true. Tothink 
I shall never be subject to all that any more—that he can never come 
in here again—that I am free—that I can be alone. Oh, mother, how 
can you tell what it is? Never to be alone: never to have a corner 
in the world where—some one else has not a right to come, a better 
right than yourself. I don’t know how I have borne it. I don’t know 
how I can have lived, disgusted, loathing myself. No, no; sometime 
else I shall be sorry when I have time to think, when I can forget 
what it is that has happened to me—but in the meantime I am too 
happy—too——’ Lady Lindores put her hand upon her daughter’s 
mouth, ‘ No, no, Carry—no, no; I cannot bear it—you must not say 
it,’ she cried. Carry took her mother’s hands and kissed them, and 
then began to sob, the tears pouring from her eyes like rain. ‘I will 
not say anything,’ she cried ; ‘no, no—-nothing, mother. I had to 
tell you to relieve my heart. I have been able to think of nothing 
else all these hours. I have never had so many hours to myself for 
years. It is so sweet to sit still and know that no one will burst the 
door open and come in. Here I can be sacred to myself, and sit and 
think ; and all quiet—all quiet about me.’ ” 

Now, is that natural? If it is not, the story is a failure 
artistically, for this is the supreme scene of it, it has been 
carefully led up to, and “Carry” persists in her attitude to the 
end, pleading with her lover Beaufort to marry her inde- 
corously soon, lest by any turn of fate her happiness should 
again evaporate. It is very difficult to answer the question: 
That a woman so situated might be glad, glad exceedingly 
that her husband was dead, is natural enough; and no doubt. 
Carry has the truthfulness to herself which characterises 
women of the modern education, but still, is this outburst 
probable ? Torrance was the father of her two children, and 
though a horrible brute, was neither faithless nor a criminal. 
He was a man to fear rather than despise, except with cold, in- 
tellectual contempt, full, as his dependents acknowledged, of a 
rough manliness. It seems tous that, in the moment of release, 
the wife, because of her release, would have felt a new pity 
born, and would have experienced, if no sorrow—that was 
impossible—some human sense of shock. If she did not, 
she would have been harder and stronger than Carry 
Lindores, who, remember, with all her desire for cultivation, was 
a feeble and timid creature. Test the scene by placing it on the 
stage. The audience would never bear it, not because of the 
rough tearing-away of the conventional dress for feelings, but. 
because they would know by their own hearts it was not true- 
that the realism was too bald. Many a man and woman suffers 
by a life till its extinction would be a joy, and more would not 
for worlds revive a torturing life which has passed away; but to 
all, if sane, the first relief restores the naturalness of feeling 
from which human affection springs. Carry, be it remembered, 
is thoroughly good, does not hate her children because they are 
his, avoids her lover while her husband lives with painful care, 
and is in no more danger of turning murderess under her worst. 
trial than of going mad. Her burst of exultation over @ 
violent death would never have come, though a delicious 
sense of relief from torture might gradually have super- 
vened upon the shock. There is a defect of art, we 
are certain, in the description, which we regret, because 
we are always pleased when Mrs. Oliphant steps out of 
her beaten track, and lets her genius have a rush, as she did, 
for example, in the splendid scene in Philip Musgrave—other- 
wise not a strong novel—in which the gipsy mother finds that 
her sons, in whom she is wrapped up, have involuntarily—for 
one is mad—killed each other. We doubt if there is anything 
finer in dramatic literature than that chapter, which could have 
been written only by one who is something more than a novelist. 
That scene, however, is true; while this is false, especially 
false to the carefully described nature of the woman who thus 
exulted. We are not asking of Mrs. Oliphant any hypocrisy. 
Let her portray the truth as she finds it, and Carry’s horror of 
her husband may well be literally true; but this joy because he 
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is dead, felt at the first moment in a passionate rush of exulta- 


tion, is not true. Mrs. Oliphant may have seen it, but she saw 
it in an exceptional nature, as unlike to Carry Lindores as to 
the rest of mankind. 





AUT CASAR AUT NIHIL.* 

Tue clever author of German Home Life has in Aut Cesar aut 
Nihil given us a story which is powerful, ambitious, and inter- 
esting, but is yet, from the artistic point of view, amorphous, 
and in other respects unsatisfactory. Its length is portentous, 
to begin with. It consists of three volumes, and each of these 
in turn contains as much matter as a volume and a half of 
ordinary fiction. Then the asides, and the digressions, and the 
comments on character are preposterously numerous, and in 
the end become almost as tedious as the critical chatter of an 
insipid girl in a picture-gallery. Finally, though there is, as 
there could not fail to be, smart writing in Aut Cesar aut Nihil, 
it is unequally distributed over the whole. There is as much 
of it in the first half of the first volume as there is in the 
remaining two volumes and a half. The truth would seem to 
be that the Countess von Bothmer, in her anxiety to utilise for 
the purposes of fiction so tragic an event as the assassination of 
Alexander IT., has written hurriedly, and in consequence spoiled 
what would otherwise have been an excellent historical romance. 
Were it not for the marks of haste that are painfully evident 
in the second and still more in the third volume, we should 
have infered from Aut Cesar aut Nihil that its author, while she 
‘can do justice to character in mass, class, or caste, has not the 
finer touch that is necessary for individual portraiture. As 
things are, we shall suspend our judgment on this point until 
she presents the public with another and, it may be hoped, a 
smaller and more carefully executed story. 

What makes our disappointment with Aut Cesar aut Nihil 
all the keener, is that there is in it enough of boldness of con- 
ception alike of plot and of character to make the fortune of 
half-a-dozen works of the kind. The Countess von Bothmer 
presses into her service German and English, Greek and 
Russian, the anti-Jewish crusade and the frivolities of the 
Kursaal, the amours and the assassination of Alexander II. 
She gives us cabinet portraits of Nihilism in all attitudes 
and all costumes, in all places and in all ranks,—patiently 
setting up revolutionary type in the slums of St. Peters- 
burg, waltzing in rouge and paste diamonds at an Imperial 
ball, talking scandal and making proselytes at a German 
watering-place. By far the most powerfully drawn char- 
acter in the book—if only the Countess could have let him 
speak for himself, instead of doing most of the speaking for him 
—is the Baron Mellin, the inscrutable visionary and relentless 
disciple of Herzen and Bakounine, to whom everything of the 
character of human emotion and weakness comes as grist to 
the mill of “the cause,”—the personal devotion of impulsive 
Bianca Martello, the beauty and racial enthusiasm of Esther 
Rodostamos, Julie Kerezoff’s thirst to avenge a dishonoured 
visitor, Helena Perowsky’s determination to punish the Imperial 
lover who has deserted her. The author might, we think, have 
spared us the Perowsky episode. There is something singularly 
repulsive in the idea of a woman of an almost saintly 
character submitting to a mock marriage to a brutal and brain- 
less Tartar noble, and becoming the mistress of the Czar, even 
although she satisfies her conscience by trying to consider her 
réle as that of Egeria, consoling and sustaining the Imperialist 
Numa, worn-out with anxiety, and battling with rebellion in 
household, court, and nation. Nor can we conceive such a 
woman, simply because she is discarded for a younger sister, at 
once seeking the vulgar revenge of the murderess. Of the 
female characters that figure in Aut Cesar aut Nihil, we 
admire most the “three generations of fair Owens,’’—Léonie, 
the sweet French Canadian, married to a shifty and coarse- 
grained Irish squire, who dabbles in speculation, and, like the 
Great Frederick, is not “ superstitiously veracious ;” Hero, her 
daughter, sacrificed to an Italian scoundrel; and finally, her 
grand-daughter, poor, impulsive Bianca, who, with the blood of 
so many races coursing through her veins, is just the moth 
to be attracted to Mellin and his Nihilist candle. We 
may safely lay the flattering unction to our souls that the 
best. of the Countess’s male characters are English. Lord 
Dovedale, who will not take a final “No” from Esther Rodos- 
tamos, is by no means a bad specimen of the modern English 
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aristocrat, healthy, stoical, and, it must be added, a trifle 


Dundrearyish and even dull. We must protest, however 
against the spice of ’Arry which the Countess puts into the 
character of good-natured Reggie Hudson. Loquacious though 
he is, indolent though he has been, he is still an English 
gentleman, and we cannot believe that he would descend to the 
atrocious vulgarity of “‘ Second-best Sunday-go-to-meeting togs, 
Lincoln and B., and patent-agonies.” Gerald Fitzgerald, the 
male guardian angel of the Owens, who vacillates between Hero 
and her daughter, is, after Mellin, the best character in the 
book. He has the patience and self-control of a cultured Eng- 
lishman, and preserves them wonderfully, in spite of extraor. 
dinary provocation from a singularly shrewish and vituperative 
mother. As we have sai’, there is so much that is good, yet so 
much also that is only the raw material of goodness, in Aut 
Cesar aut Nihil, that one cannot help wishing Mr. Hardy could 
have aided the Countess with her plot, and Mr. James could 
have given the finishing-touches to her portraits. 


There are not so many quotable passages in Aut Cesar aut 
Nihil, as in German Howe Life. The Countess von Bothmer 
has not the English language and English ideas—at least, 
modern English ideas—altogether at her command. Other- 
wise she would not horrify us with talking, at this time of 
day, about “ Will Shakspere,” nor would she give us such 
strenuous satire, as “The mean ambitions, the vulgar 
aspirations, the coarse contempt, and uncultured ridicule of 
those.a step, or it may be several steps, lower in the social 
scale, hardening their hearts, snubbing their noses, and widen- 
ing their mouths, from generation to generation of prosperous 
shop-keeping, gig-driving, face-grinding, and money-grubbing 
progenitors, present an aggregate of complacent and unlovely 
ignorance appalling to contemplate.” The Countess, as is wel] 
known, has no slight power of saying “good things,” which, 
however, we decline to consider epigrams. “That risky pro- 
duct, an only child” is not bad, though it is spoiled by the 
variety of meanings borne now-a-days by “risky.” “Those 
mystic instincts of self-devotion which make Christianity more 
especially the religion of maternity,” is richer and truer. 
Daudet might have written this, which the Countess puts in the 
month of Julie Kerezoff, “There was nothing I did not do and 
would not have done for her. I even lent her my false hair.” - 
Still happier is Hero’s comment, “It would have been so much 
pleasanter had there been no necessity either for the false hair 
or the free confidence.” We like Countess von Bothmer bests 
however—at least in Aut Cosar aut Nihil—in what special 
correspondents style “ graphic” work. Here is a piece of de- 
scription which recalls that now forgotten writer, the author of 
Granby :— 

“The road led by a gradual assent through an avenue of Spanish 
chestnuts which presently became a dense forest. Here and there a 
ranger wished them good-day ; now and again a woodcutter, driving 
a donkey that looked like a perambulatory faggot-stack, crossed their 
path, and, with a rough and ready greeting, disappeared down a 
sunlit glade. A fresh breeze was rippling the surface of the young 
wood ; the shining leaves seemed to be babbling and prattling in their 
joy that the winter was over and past, and the song of the turtle 
heard once more in the land. The driver asked if the Herrschaften 
would get out and walk, explaining that the footpath was nearer, 
easier, and pleasanter. Mr. Owen, scenting an attempt to evade the 
bargain, and crediting their clumsy Jehu with a desire to impose and 
cheat the unwary Briton, felt indisposed to move. The young men 
were glad to stretch their long limbs, cramped with the exiguity of a 
conveyance which not even the maddest cultus for courtesy-titles could 
classify as the conventional ‘carriage.’ Hero, folding up the frivolous 
sunshade, descended with alacrity. The earth beneath their feet ap- 
peared to give way; they did not really touch the ground, but trod 
upon the dried leaves of immemorial autumns, elastic and springy, 
with a fine woodland odour, familiar (and dear) to all pedestrian 
lovers of sylvan scenery. ‘The chequered shade lay in bright moving 
patches, flecking the ground with intermingled sunlight and shadow, 
like little tricksy translated cloudlets chasivug each other over the 
ground in frolicsome pursuit. Against the clear blue sky, the fresh 
young leaves of this season fluttered joyously in the light mountain 
breezes. Hero, walking bareheaded through the upland forest, in her 
simple white dress, attended by a knight and a squire of goodly thews 
and sinews, suggested Una with far more justice than the pink-lined 
parasol had recalled Narcissa ; and something of the contrition he 
felt for having wronged her, though only by a passing thought, made 
itself apparent in the inflection of Fitz’s voice.” 


There are, too, power and promise, though marred by over- 
strenuousness, in this piece of dreamy characterisation :— 


“ Life, in Russia, is bounded by large horizons. Once outside St. 
Petersburg or Moscow, or any other town which the traveller may 
choose to recall or imagine, vast, limitless plains stretch away in level 
uniformity, monotonous, melancholy, immense. The solitary peasant, 
the lonely shepherd, gazes up at you from his sheepskins or his 
touloupe, and, in an accent pitched to a minor key, wishes you, in 
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soft, pathetic inflections a wondering *Good-day.’ Why should you 

at yourself to the expense and inconvenience of travel, expose your- 
self to the extortion of innkeepers, the heat of frowsy hostelries, 
cheating moujiks, and exorbitant charges ? And vaguely com- 
miserating you,—whom he reckons one of the great ones of the 
earth, in your pictured difficulties,—the herdsman gazes in your face, 

rince or potentate though he dreams you to be, with the sympathy 
and pity of a gentle brotherly soul. Inthe villages you pass through, 
it may be that now and again some Russian Volkslied falls upon the 
ear. Weeks afterwards you will find yourself haunted by its pathetic 
rhythm, by its yearning refrain, and you will wonder why this half-bar- 
baric song has the power to absorb you, and touch you by its appealing, 

laintive melody. It is as though some unknown spirit of fraternity 
stretched its arms forth across the dreary miles of waste and wild, mur- 
muring: ‘I, too, despite our widely-differing experiences, am thy 
brother. From the deep forests and silent plains, from Siberian mines 
and Tartar steppes, from the dim Caucasian peaks, from Aryan myths 
and empires of utmost Ind, shrouded in the mists of immemorial 
ages, I call to thee, across Time and Space, out of the depths of my 
unheeded century-old solitude!’ In this vast, mysterious country, 
where all the Russias, and each, has its qualifying adjective, where 
the styles and titles of Cesar read like the projected geographical 
course of a college term on an extended scale, the very impossibility 
of things suggests the possible. Rigorous ice-bound nature broods 
above more ardent aspirations than warm Italian skies ever ripened 
into an easy enthusiasm, and, beneath a winding-sheet of snow, men’s 
blood burns in fierce revolt, frozen though for the nonce it be into 
seeming silence. Under gigantic conditions, to count the pigmy 
items is impossible. Temperate or torrid zones may reckon with 
fate, but the frigid must overleap half a world, and trust to chance or 
fate for the result. There is a point at which cold becomes heat ; 
and the frost-bitten sufferer seems to endure the torments of the 
fiery furnace. In such a condition was Russia at the time of our 
story. The snow-clad volcano might burst forth in destructive erup- 
tion at any moment, and those who knew how thin was the crust of 
the crater, were prepared to see the signal-flames, like those of some 
giant watch-fire on a mountain peak, shoot up into the midnight 
skies, the token *midst surrounding silence, obscurity, and gloom, of 
a far-spreading conflagration. Jn old times, it took a hundred horses 
and seven days to travel from St. Petersburg to Moscow. To-day, 
the journey is performed by train in fifteen hours, and your fellow- 
travellers will probably be as ‘mixed’ as the company to be met in 
an American ‘ car.’ ” 





MR. CHURCH’S “HEROES AND KINGS.”* 


Mr. Cuurcu’s literary cunning in selection, translation, and 
paraphrase, does not in any degree desert him. A more charm- 
ing supplementary volume to his other Greek tales it would be 
impossible to find, and we only regret that as yet at least it is 
not published in a shape uniform with the long series of Classical 
tales which have done so much to render for English readers the 
spirit of the Greek and Jatin legends. The form, indeed, could 
be hardly prettier than it is. Both type and illustrations are 
as good as ever, and the cheapness of the book is something 
marvellous. But there are many who will wish to possess this 
delightful series of Classical tales as a whole, and for them we 
hope that there may be given at some future time an edition of 
the present volume uniform with those which have preceded it. 
This volume may be regarded as supplementary to the tales 
from Homer and from Herodotus, though its first and longest 
tale, “The Voyage of the‘ Argo,’” is taken from Apollonius 
Rhodius, who, if he may be said to be of the school of 
Homer, lived so long after him that he bears nearly the 
same relation to Homer that some of our modern Chaucerians 
bear to Chaucer. Partly however for that very reason, 
the story of the Argonauts is well worth telling in con- 
nection with the Homeric tales. One sees in it glimpses of that 
later day in which it was written, but those glimpses heighten 
the effect of the Homeric episodes which fill up the middle por- 
tion of Mr. Church’s book. The scepticism of Idas as to the 
importance to be attached to the wrath of Zeus, is one of such 
signs of the later origin of the story of the ‘ Argo’; the com- 
plaint of Aphrodite as to the selfishness and hardheartedness of 
her son Eros, is another; and the beautiful passage in which 
Medea takes leave of her bed-room, when she is about to trust 
herself to Jason and the Greeks, is a third. No one, we think, 
could compare it with the leave-taking of Hector and Andro- 
mache in the Iliad, without being conscious that the pathos 
of the later book is cast in a more self-conscious mood than 
the pathos of Homer :— 

“All that night the King sat with his nobles, meditating harm 
against Jason and the heroes; for he knew that the thing had been 
done by craft, and also that his daughter was concerned in the matter. 
And Medea also sat grievously troubled in her chamber, fearing the 
wrath of her father; and oft-time she thought that she had best kill 


herself with poison. But at last Heré put it into her heart that she 
should flee, taking the sons of Phrixus for companions. Then she 
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arose from bed, and took the medicines that she had from-their chest, 
and hid them in her bosom. And she kissed her bed and the posts of 
her chamber-doors and the walls. Also she cut off a long lock of her hair 
to be a memorial of her to her mother. And when she had done this. 
she cried with a lamentable voice, ‘ Farewell, my mother, and thou, 
Chalciope, my sister! Would that this stranger had perished before 
he came to the land of the Colchians!’ Then she went out from tke 
house, the great gates opening before her of their own accord, for she 
had anointed them with a mighty drug; and, being come into the 
street, she ran very swiftly, holding herrobe over her head, tiil she saw 
the light of the fires where the heroes sat feasting all the night in the 
joy of the victory that Jason had won. Then she came near, and, 
lifting up her voice, cried to the youngest of the sons of Phrixus, 
whose name was Phrontis. And Phrontis heard her, and knew the 
voice that it was the voice of Medea, and told the thing to Jason. 
Then Jason bade the heroes be silent; and they listened. Thrice she 
cried, and thrice did Phrontis answer her. And the heroes loosed 
the ship and rowed it across the river; but ere ever it came to the 
other shore Jason and the sons of Phrixus leapt from the deck on to 
the land. And when Medea saw the brothers, she ran to them, and 
caught them by the knees, and cried to them, ‘Save me now from King 
Aietes! yea, and save yourselves also, for all things are now known 
tohim. Let us fly hence in the ship, before he come upon us with a 
great army. But first I will give the Fleece into your hands, having 
laid to sleep the dragon that guardeth it. But do thou, Prince Jason,. 
do as thou didst promise, calling the gods to witness.’ And Jason 
was glad when he saw her, and took her by the hand, and lifted her 
up, and spake kindly to her, saying, ‘ Dearest of women, now may 
Zeus and Heré his wife, that is the goddess of marriage, be my wit- 
nesses that I will take thee to wife so soon as we shall have returned 
to the land of Greece.’ ”’ 

Compare this even with a passage of much less power than the 
parting of Hector and Andromache, a passage contained in the 
present volume, the interview of Ulysses with the soul of his. 
mother in the shades, and we shall see at once how different the 
temper of the pathos is,—how much less of the spirit of self- 
pity natural to a self-conscious age, it contains :— 

“So Ulysses abode in his place; and the soul of his mother came 
near, and drank of the blood. And when she had drunk, she knew 
her son, and said, ‘My son, why hast thou come into the land of 
darkness, being yet alive ? Hast thou not yet returned to thy home ?” 
To her Ulysses made answer. ‘I came hither to inquire of Teiresias 
of Thebes, and my home have I not seen. Truly trouble hath fol- 
lowed me from the day that I first went with King Agamemnon to 
the land of Troy. But tell me, how didst thou die? Did a wasting 
disease slay thee, or Artemis smite thee with sudden stroke of her 
arrow? And my father and my son, have they enjoyment of that 
which is mine, or have others taken itfrom them? And my wife, is 
she true to me, or hath she wedded some Prince among the Greeks ?” 
Then said his mother, ‘Thy wife is true, and sits weeping for thee 
day and night. And thy son hath enjoyment of thy possessions, and 
hath his due place at the feasts of the people. But thy father cometh 
no longer to the city, but abideth in the country. Nor hath he any 
couch for his bed, but in winter-tide he sleeps, even as sleep the 
slaves, in the ashes near unto the fire, and when the summer comes, 
in the corner of the vineyard upon leaves. Greatly doth he sorrow, 
waiting for thy return, and the burden of old age lies heavy upon 
him. But as for me, no wasting disease slew me, nor did Artemis 
smite me with her arrows; but I died of longing for thee, so sorely 
did I miss thy wisdom and thy love. Then Ulysses would have laid 
hold upon the soul of his mother. Thrice he sprang forward, eager 
to embrace her; and thrice she passed from out his hands, even as 
passeth a shadow. And when he said ‘ How is this, my mother, art 
thou then but a phantom, that the Queen of the dead hath sent me ?” 
his mother saswered him, ‘ Thus it is with the dead, my son. They 
have no more any flesh and bones, for these the might of the fire 
devours; but their souls are even as dreams, flying hither and thither. 
But do thou return so soon as may be to the light, and tell all that 
thou hast seen and heard to thy wife.’ ” 

In this story of the visit of Ulysses to the shades, Mr. Church 

loses not a few, we think, of the many delicate effects of the 
original, by narrating in the third person what Homer gives us 
in the first person as the direct narrative of Ulysses to the 
Phaeacian king. Mr. Church leaves out, for instance, not un- 
naturally under the circumstances, Ulysses’s own expression of 
anguish at the shadowiness of his mother’s form and at the failure 
of his attempt to embrace her; and this deprives the passage of 
much of its naturalness, as well as of some of its tenderness. 
Again, there is a special effect of simplicity conveyed by the 
language in which Ulysses is made to narrate his mother’s 
address to him, a simplicity lost when the words are no 
longer put into his own mouth. As Homer gives it, the shade 
of his mother says to Ulysses :— But it was yearning for you, 
and for your words of counsel, and for your gentleness, noble 
Ulysses, which broke my heart.” That,as an address from the 
mother to the son, repeated by that son himself to a third per- 
son, has a simplicity that is absent from an impersonal narra- 
tive. Still, even in the form of an independent tale, which Mr. 

Church could not well have avoided, the contrast between the 
style of the late disciple of Homer and the style of Homer him- 

self is extremely striking. And we are sure that the effect, 

both of the later and of the earlier style, is heightened by 

giving them both in the same volume. 
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We may congratulate not only Mr. Church, but ourselves 
also, on the success with which he has followed up the hint given 
him in these columns, and rendered for us that most quaint and 
humorous as well as splendid passage in the twenty-first book 
of the Iliad, in which the Gods descend to encounter each other 
‘on the plains of Troy. Mr. Church has never given usa passage 
of greater spirit and vivacity, and has rendered, as indeed he 
was sure to render, the touches of humour with the most admir- 
able vividness and fidelity. The conception of the battle of the 
‘Gods seems to have been suggested by the antique belief that 
when a river rises to flood, it is by the will of the river- 
god that this happens, so that the flooding of Scamander is 
represented by Homer as a voluntary act of the local river-deity 
done to curb the rage of Achilles—an act which directly brings on 
the intervention of the scandalised deities on the other side :— 


* Furiously did Achilles rage over the plain, and he drave the sons 
-of Troy before him as a man driveth sheep, till they came to the 
river of Scamander. And when they leapt into the river seeking to 
-escape him, even as locusts fly before a fire that devours them, then 
Achilles leapt in also, pursuing them. His spear he left on the bank, 
and slew them with his sword, smiting them this way and that, till 
the water was red with blood. Very wroth was the River to see such 
slaughter, for he loved the sons of Troy, and first he put courage into 
the heart of Asteropsus, the Peonian; but him Achilles slew, for 
all that he was the son of a river-god and a great warrior that could 
throw a spear with his left hand even as he threw it with his right. 
And when the River saw that Asteropzeus was dead, and that Achilles 
was slaying many of the Pzonians—for these were troubled, their 
chief being dead—he took upon him the shape of a man, and spake 
to Achilles, saying: ‘Truly, Achilles, thou excellest all other men in 
might and deeds of blood, for the gods themselves protect thee. It 
may be that Zeus hath given thee to slay all the sons of Troy; 
nevertheless, depart from me and work thy will upon the plain; for 
my stream is choked with the multitude of corpses, nor can I pass to 
the sea. Do thon, therefore, cease from troubling me.’ To him 
Achilles made answer: ‘This shall be as thou wilt, O Scamander. 
But the Trojans I will not cease from slaying till I have driven them 
‘into their city and have made trial of Hector, whether I shall 
‘vanquish him or he shall vanquish me.’ And as he spake he sped 
on, pursuing the Trojans. Then the River cried to Apollo: 
‘Little thou doest the will of thy father, thon of the Silver 
Bow, who bade thee stand by the men of Troy and help them 
till darkness should cover the land.’ And he rushed on with 
@ great wave, stirring together all his streams. The dead bodies 
the threw upon the shore, roaring as a bull roareth; and them that 
lived he hid in the depth of his eddies. And all abont Achilles rose 
up the flood, beating full upon his shield, so that he could not stand 
fast upon his feet. Then Achilles laid hold of a lime tree, fair and 
tall, that grew upon the bank; but the tree brake therefrom with all 
its roots, and tare down the bank, and lay across the river, staying 
tits flow, for it had many branches. Thereupon Achilles leapt out of 
the water and sped across the plain, being sore afraid, But the 
River ceased not from pursuing him, that he might stay him from 
slaughter and save the sons of Troy. So far as a man may throw a 
‘spear, 80 far did Achilles leap; strong as an eagle was he, the hunter- 
bird that is the strongest and swiftest of all birds. And still as he 
fled the River pursued after him with a great roar. Even as it is 
with a man that would water his garden, bringing a stream from a 
fountain ; he has a pickaxe in his hand, to break down all that would 
‘stay the water; and the stream runs on, rolling the pebbles along 
with it, and overtakes him that guides it. Even so did the River 
-overtake Achilles, for all that he was swift of foot, for indeed the 
‘gods are mightier than men. And when Achilles would have stood 
‘against the River, seeking to know whether indeed all the gods were 
against him, then the great wave smote upon his shoulders; and 
when he leapt into the air, it bowed his knees beneath him and 
devoured the ground from under his feet. Then Achilles looked up 
4o heaven and groaned, crying out: ‘O Zeus, will none of the gods 
pity me, and save me from the River? I care not what else may befall 
me. Truly my mother has deceived me, saying that I should perish 
under the walls of Troy by the arrows of Apollo. Surely it had been 
better that Hector should slay me, for he is the bravest of the men 
of Troy, but now I shall perish miserably in the river, as some herd- 
‘boy perisheth whom a torrent sweeps away in a storm.’ ” 


Nothing could be more graphic than that. Indeed, we hardly 
know a better piece of English in the language. But that is only 
the beginning of the fray among the deities, high and low, who 
concern themselves with the fate of Troy. We must give one 
more passage from the same fine story, that in which Artemis 
unwisely endeavours to persuade Apollo to assist the Trojans, 
and suffers for her temerity :— 


“ And he turned to depart ; for he feared to join battle with the 
brother of his sire. But his sister, Artemis, the great huntress of 
beasts, was very wroth when she saw him depart, and rebuked him, 
crying: ‘Dost thou fly, Far-Shooter, and yield the victory to 
Poseidon? For what then hast thou thy bow? Never let me hear 
thee boast again, as thou hast been wont to boast in the hall of thy 
father, that thou wouldst do battle with Poseidon !’ No answer made 
Apollo; but the wife of Zeus spake to her in wrath, ‘ How thinkest 
thou, shameless one, to stand against me? No easy one am I for 
thee to match, for all that thou hast a bow, and that Zeus hath made 
thee a devouring lion for women to slay whom thou wilt. ’Tis better 
for thee to hunt deer upon the hills than to fight with them that are 
stronger than thou.’ Then did Heré lay her left hand upon the 








hands of Artemis by the wrist, and with | peldiaaons 
ands of Artemis by the wrist, and with her right h 

from her her arrows and her bows, and smote Me with tet at 
the ears as she turned away, smiling the while; and the arrows fell 
from the quiver. And the goddess fled, leaving her bow behind eve 
asa dove flieth from before a hawk to her hole among the wm 
Then spake Hermes to Latona: ‘I will not fight with thee. 0 Latona ! 
*Tis a hard thing to strive with them that Zeus hath loved. nl 
as thou wilt among the immortal gods that thou hast conquered me 
in battle.’ So he spake; but Latona gathered together the bow and 
the arrows that had fallen this way and that way in the dust, And 
Artemis came to Olympus, to the hall of Zeus that is paved with 
bronze; and, weeping sore, she sat on her father’s knee; and her 
veil was shaken abcut her with her sobbing. Then her father took 
her to him, and Jaughed, and said: ‘ Who, of the dwellers in heaven 
hath so dealt with thee, my child?’ And Artemis said: ‘It wag 
Heré, my father, that smote me—Heré, that always maketh strife 
and quarrel among the immortal gods.’ ” 

That could not have been given with more effect, unless, indeed, 
by continuing the story a little further, instead of ending so 
abruptly with the complaint of Artemis against Heré—in her 
complaint against whom, by the way, Homer does not exactly 
attribute to her the statement that Heré “maketh” strife 
and quarrel, but only that it has been the decree of fate 
that from Heré the strifes and quarrels of the Immortals 
shall proceed,—and this partly explains the perfect frankness 
with which Artemis lays the blame on the Queen of Olympus, 
We wish Mr. Church had added the short sequel in which 
Homer relates simply how the one party of divinities went back 
to Olympus in great dudgeon at their discomfiture, and the 
other exultant at their feats of arms. It would have put a more 
natural conclusion to this most naif passage in the story of the 
Homeric mythology. For the tale of Periander of Corinth we 
think Mr. Church might have substituted some more char- 
acteristic legend from Herodotus. But the story of Polycrates 
of Samos, with which the volume concludes, is one of the most 
effective of the Herodotean tales. 

On the whole, we have not had any more attractive volume 
from Mr. Church; and we sincerely hope that the enterprise of 
his publishers in bringing out a little volume so perfect in shape, 
at so low a price, may be rewarded by the large sale which it 
seems to us to deserve. 





THE NEGRO IN AMERICA.* 

Ir must be admitted that these volumes are calculated to appal 
even areader who is genuinely interested in the subject of which 
they treat. Eleven hundred large-octavo pages are not a trifle, 
and when a very cursory examination shows that these pages 
bristle with lists of names, tables of statistics, and official docu- 
ments, the ardour of the enthusiastic student cannot but be 
somewhat damped at the very outset of his task. Unfortunately 
this first impression, this foretaste of weariness, does not pass 
away, but is rather intensified by the laborious perusal of this 
bulky work. The author, Mr. George W. Williams, is, in some 
respects, eminently fitted, but in others as eminently unfitted 
for the labour he has undertaken. He is himself a Negro of 
the finest physical type, as can be perceived from an attractive 
portrait which serves as a frontispiece to the first volume; and 
the description of him on the title-page as “ first coloured 
Member of the Ohio Legislature, and late Judge-Advocate of 
the Grand Army of the Republic of Ohio,” is a sufficient testi- 
mony to his mental capacity. His subject, it is needless 
to say, is one which he has treated not perfunctorily, 
but con amore, and every page bears witness to the industrious 
thoroughness of his research; but he is altogether wanting in 
the purely artistic and literary instincts, in the power to 
arrange facts coherently and to describe them effectively; the 
consequence being that what he has produced is not, in the 
strict sense of the word, a history at all, but a mass of raw 
material which, though it may be of inestimable service to. the 
historian of the future, will leave little but weariness and vexa- 
tion of spirit with the reader of the present. 

In the space at our command we can only touch upon one or 
two salient points,and we may at once dismiss as mere surplusage 
the whole of the first eleven chapters of “ Preliminary Con- 
siderations.” These considerations deal with such subjects 
as the unity of mankind, primitive Negro civilisation, 
the Negro kingdoms of Africa, the Ashantee empire, 
and the like, which, though having an interest of their 
own, do not seem to deserve so large a share as 114 pages 
in a work which professes to deal only with the Negro in 
America. The history proper begins with the second part, 





* History of the Negro Race in America, from 1619 to 1830, By George W. 
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a 
which deals with “Slavery in the Colonies ;” and here Mr. 
Williams makes the mistake—quite fatal to effective treatment 
_of telling separately the story of the growth of slavery in 
Virginia, in New York, in Connecticut, and so on, instead of 
surveying the Colonies as a whole, and giving a broad and 
readily realisable picture of the growth of the ‘domestic in- 
‘stitution ” during the colonial period. The various records have 
so much more of what is common to all than of what is peculiar 
to any, that the history would have been both more interesting 
and more intelligible had its divisions been chronological rather 
than topographical, and the author would still have been free 
to vaty the locality of his centre of interest with the course of 
events. It was not necessary to devote a chapter to New York 
in order to tell fully the story of the pretended Negro plot of 
1741, or to Massachusetts to justify a sketch of the Negro poetess 
Phillis Wheatley ; for these things would have found their place 
jn a continuous narrative, and the plan adopted seems to com- 
‘bine the maximum of confusion with the minimum of advantage. 
Perhaps the best, if not the only argument for Mr. Williams's 
method, is that by mere force of reiteration the less-informed 
yeader is impressed by the strong hold which slavery had taken 
of the Colonies long before the War of Independence, and by the 
Jarge share of responsibility to be laid at the door of the Home 
Government for forcing the institution upon communities which, 
if not absolutely opposed to it, were anything but unanimous in 
their approval. 

How thoroughly the feeling that the slaves were a separate 
caste, with interests apart from those of their masters, had be- 
come established at the time of the outbreak of the Revolution, 
is proved by the reluctance of Washington, and many of his 
friends—a reluctance only cvercome when perseverance in it 
would have been fatal—to authorise the employment of Negro 
soldiers in the Revolutionary Army. The step would certainly 
never have been taken, had not the British General, Lord Dun- 
more, forced the hand of the Colonist leaders by his proclama- 
tion calling the Negroes to his standard. Only when Washing- 
ton saw the formidable nature of the weapon which the enemy 
were appropriating did he consent to avail himself of it, and the 
result of his unwilling consent was, in all probability, nothing 
less than the success of his cause. Colonel Alexander Hamilton 
had declared of the Negroes, “ their natural faculties are as good 
as ours,” and, as Mr. Williams states, “ the assertion was sup- 
ported by their splendid behaviour on all the battle-fields of the 
Revolution. Endowed by nature with a poetic element, faith- 
ful to trusts, abiding in friendships, bound by the golden 
threads of attachment to places and persons, enthusiastic in per- 
sonal endeavour, sentimental and chivalric, they made hardy 
and intrepid soldiers. The daring, boisterous enthusiasm with 
which they sprang to arms disarmed racial prejudice of its 
sting, and made friends of foes.” 

Logically, of course, the victory of the Colonists ought to 
have been the death-blow of American slavery. The necessary 
inferiority and subordination of the coloured race had been 
denied practically by the call to the Negroes to fight for their 
country, and had been exploded logically by the opening sen- 
tence of the great Declaration of Independence :—“ We hold 
these truths to be self-cvident,—that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain invaluable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” These words were not mere empty rhetoric, they 
fairly represented a large body of public opinion which was 
opposed to slavery, and which was prevalent not merely, or even 
prominently, in the North, but in many of the States which 
afterwards became strongholds of the slave-power. In 1778, two 
years after the Revolution, we read that “ Virginia passed a law 
prohibiting the importation of slaves, and in 1782 repealed the 
law that confined the power of emancipating to the Legislature, 
only on account of meritorious conduct. Private emancipations 
became very numerous, and the sentiment in its favour pro- 
nounced.” So rapid, however, was the deterioration of public 
sentiment, that in 1785, Washington, in a letter to La Fayette,. 
stated that “ petitions for the abolition of slavery, presented to 
the Virginia Legislature, could hardly obtain a hearing.” 

It is just at this point that a luminous narrative, tracing the 
Various steps in the history of the consolidation of slavery in 
the United States, would be so valuable; but in place of this, 
we have little more than an undigested collection of docu- 
ments, statistics, and reports of debates, out of which the reader 

is left to manufacture history for himself. Still, orie thing is 
made obvious,—that the main factors in the movement were 








political, rather than social; that slave property was attractive 
less as a domestic institution than as a political engine; and 
that it was to the jealousy of some of the weaker Slave States, 
rather than to the greed of individual slaveholders, that the 
slave-power in the South owed its strength and coherence. 
Many even of those who defended the original Acts which made 
slavery part of the Constitution of the United States, re- 
garded it as a thing destined soon to pass*away; but the 
builders “ builded better than they knew,” and the edifice they 
reared was destined to stand until overthrown by the shock of 
a second revolution. 

The most interesting portion of Mr. Williams’s work is that 
which deals with the rise and progress of the organised Anti- 
slavery agitation. Here we are allowed, in great measure, to 
leave mere names, figures, and documents, and to come into con- 
tact with men, women, and events; and the change is very 
refreshing. To Horace Greeley it seems to us that Mr. Williams 
is somewhat unfair. It was the idiosyncrasy, but certainly not 
the fault, of that distinguished journalist that he advocated 
abolition as a far-sighted politician, rather than as a fervid 
philanthropist. Slavery was a crime, but it was a blunder as 
well; and the man who exposed the blundering, was as useful 
and as praiseworthy as the man who denounced the criminality. 
The sketch of the noble William Lloyd Garrison is, it is need- 
less to say, marred by no such defect of sympathy, and few 
narratives could well be more ethically inspiring than the record 
of Garrison’s works of faith, and labours of love and hope. One 
thing concerning him that we did not know before we learn 
from this history,—that Garrison was not only a worker, a 
speaker, and a writer of strong, incisive prose, but a poet as 
well; and we cannot forbear to reproduce a sonnet with which 
he concluded his memorable manifesto in the first number of the 
Liberator, and which, if it did not end weakly, would be almost 
Miltonic in weight and dignity of emotion and expression :— 

‘Oppression ! I have seen thee face to face, 
And met thy cruel eye and cloudy brow ; 
But thy soul-withering glance I fear not now— 
For dread to prouder feelings doth give place 
Of deep abhorrence! Scorning the disgrace 
Of slavish knees that at thy footstool bow, 
I also kneel—but with far other vow 
Do hail thee and thy herd of hirelings base. 
I swear, while life-blood warms my throbbing veins, 
Still to oppose and thwart with heart and hand 
Thy brutalising sway, till Afric’s chains 
Are burst, and Freedom rules the rescued land, 
Trampling Oppression and his iron rod; 
Such is the vow I take, so help me, God.”* 

Not less interesting than the story of the Abolitionist agitators 
is the record of the labours of those who, in the face of obloquy, 
insult, and not unfrequently of actual violence, endeavoured, by 
emancipating the minds of their coloured neighbours from the 
thraldom of a debasing ignorance, to prepare them for a larger 
and more absolute enfranchisement. Few more thrilling narra- 
tives of the kind have ever been told than that of which the 
heroine was the young Quaker lady, Prudence Crandall, who, in 
the Free State of Connecticut, was consigned to a cell just vacated 
by an executed murderer for the offence of setting up a school for 
Negro girls. The pages devoted to her and her fellow-labourers 
are very fascinating, and if the whole work were equally read- 
able, it would be a pleasanter task to review it. Unfortunately, 
it is not so, and in many important matters this book is as 
defective in matter as it is infelicitous in manner. For example, 
the information concerning the so-called “ underground railroad,” 
about which there must be so much of interest to be told, is of 
the scrappiest and most fragmentary character ; and, still worse, 
the growth and history of the great Free-Soil party are all but 
entirely ignored. It will hardly be believed that in such a work 
as this there is only one brief passing allusion, certain to be 
overlooked, save by a careful reader, to this memorable political 
body, which, by pledging itself to the restriction of the area of 
slavery, would in the natural course of events have achieved its 
extinction; and which, by its success in the election which sent 
Abraham Lincoln to the White House, brought about a sudden 
and unanticipated triumph for the cause for which the Aboli- 
tionists had long been labouring. We regret to see that Mr. 
Williams’s treatment of the great President is as chilly, as unsym- 
pathetic, and, we may add, as unintelligent as his treatment of 
Horace Greeley. We have often had to expound to Engtishmen the 
absurdity and injustice of bringing it as an accusation against 





a In Mr. Williams’s version of this sonnet, the third line begins with the word 
“ By,”’ but this is so obvious a misprint, that we have substituted the reading 
given above, which is clearly the original one. 
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President Lincoln that he declared his main object to be the 
maintenance of the Union rather than theabolition of slavery; but 
we did not suppose we should ever have to expound it toan Ameri- 
can and a Negro. Abolitionism, as such, had no locus standi 
in the programme of a constitutional President, because the 
* domestic institution” was constitutionally recognised in the 
States where it existed, and so long as they remained within 
the pale of the Constitution it could not be legally disturbed. 
The Emancipation Proclamation was in itself simply an act of 
war, and might as such have been made even by a President 
who had no anti-slavery gonvictions; but every one knows 
that Lincoln was the representative of the anti-slavery feeling 
of the nation, and that even had there been no war, the certain 
. outcome of his restrictive policy would have been the speedy 
strangulation of the slave-power. No one knew this better than 
the authors of those Secession Ordinances which declared that 
Secession found its justification in the election of Lincoln. Mr. 
Williams, on the contrary, says,—‘“‘ So the issues were joined in 
war. The South aggressively, offensively sought the extension 
and perpetuation of slavery. The North passively, defensively 
stood ready to protect her free territory, but not to interfere 
with slavery.” It is hard to speak with becoming patience of 
writing like this. The protection of the free territory was 
in itself an interference with slavery of a decisive kind, being 
nothing less than the reading of its death-doom; and to say 
of some Oriental despot that he deprived a wretched victim of 
food and drink, light and air, but did not interfere with 
his life, would not be one whit more nonsensical than the 
extraordinary distinction drawn by Mr. Williams in his last 
sentence. 

We have said our say. The History of the Negro Race in 
America is not a good history, it is, in fact, as bad a history as 
we have ever read; but the subject is an interesting one, of 
which comparatively little is known on this side of the Atlantic, 
and, as we have said already, the store of materials which Mr. 
Williams has collected can hardly fail to be of invaluable 
service to some better-equipped successor. 





CECIL LAWSON.* 


Tuls is a very gorgeous édition de luxe, of a very simple, short 
memoir, by Mr. Edmund Gosse. We confess that we think the 
matter somewhat slender to have been expanded to the limits of 
a folio volume, to have been bound in white vellum and gold, to 
have such gigantic illustrations,—to have, in short, all the sur- 
roundings of an important treatise. 

Before mentioning the way in which the subject of the 
biography is treated, let us say a few words upon the illustra- 
tions, which probably formed its chief raison d’étre. The first 
is a large, bold, and singularly coarse etching of Mr. Lawson, 
by his friend Mr. Herkomer, and has been executed from the 
latter artist’s portrait of the deceased painter. As a likeness, 
it is, we should say, fairly accurate, but as a work of art, simply 
detestable; and as for the half-naked female, with her few 
clothes tumbling off her, and a veil over her face, as if in shame 
for the state in which she has been drawn, we can only say that 
she is-as unlovely as she is uncalled for, and what on earth her 
meaning can be in the corner of the plate in which she is etched, 
above the portrait, we are perfectly at a loss to understand. 
Mr. Herkomer’s ability is, when he chooses to exert it, very 
considerable, but in the present instance he has certainly done 
little justice either to himself or his subject; and the same may 
be said of the other etching which he contributes to this book, 
a reproduction of Mr, Lawson’s picture of ‘The Hop-gardens of 
England.” 

The other etching is from an unfinished picture (also by 
Mr. Lawson) of “The Swan and the Iris,” and is by Mr. 
Whistler. The subject is very slight, and the etching is 
slighter, but represents the spirit of the original with sufficient 
accuracy. The remaining illustrations are chiefly woodcuts 
from Lawson’s earlier work, and there are also two fac- 
similes, one of a pen-and-ink, the other of a crayon drawing. 
Let us now consider Mr. Gosse’s memoir of the painter. 

In some ways this is one of the books which are apt to irritate 
more than they please. The uniformity of admiration and 
panegyric which seems to be necessary, in a memoir which is 
published directly after an artist's death, by a personal friend, 
is apt to exhaust, even if it does not disgust a reader’s powers 
of admiration. But perhaps in the case of Mr. Lawson, it was 





* Cecil Lawson: a Memoir, By Edmund Gossee. Published by the Fine-Art Society, 





well that such a work should be undertaken, and undertaken by 
one who had known him well. For this artist seems to ha d 
been one of those who was known to few, and who habitually 
concealed from the world his real nature. We doubt even Ba 
reading this account of his life, whether Mr. Gosse really unde c 
stood the character of his friend; for the account he anus 
though evidently sincere, and founded upon intimate acquaint. 
ance, is a little confused and perplexing. 

A few facts, however, stand out plainly from the pleasant 
generalities of the writer, and we understand, after reading this 
a¢count of Mr. Lawson’s life and painting, that he was one of 
those men who probably could never have been generally 
popular, or generally successful. Art was to him not only a 
pursuit, but a passion, and he sought in it not go much . 
definite expression of any facts of Nature or life, as an embodi- 
ment of those undefined, perhaps undefinable feelings, which 
have troubled the minds of poets, and men of a poetic 
temperament since the world began. It may be doubted, 
whether the life which closed so early (for Mr. Lawson 
was but thirty when he died) would have produced richer 


-or better fruit, had its way been as smooth as it wag 


stormy. It is at least some confirmation of this view, that the 
artist’s best painting was done in a year of, and under the stregg 
of, comparative failure ; he painted better when the Academy re. 
jected, than when the Grosvenor Gallery applauded him. There 
is another cause, though one intimately connected with this one, 
which was responsible for much of the shortcomings of his 
work. He had never received the technical training of a 
painter, had never learnt what he could do, and what he could 
not. In all his pictures, we find a confusion between means 
and end; they seem to be attempting to cover a greater 
amount of ground than the artist’s powers quite enabled him 
tomanage. They are, with rare exception, rather magnificent. 
attempts than complete successes. 

Mr. Gosse tells us a few interesting details of Mr. Lawson’s early 
life. Theartist was the fifth son ofa little-known portrait-painter, 
and was born at Wellington in 1851. He began painting when 
he was four, and at that time copied one of Clarkson Stan- 
field’s pictures in oils; at six, he began to paint the portrait of 
a lady who lived next door; and at ten, on being reprimanded 
by the mistress of a dame-school which he attended, for some 
childish blunder, astounded her by leaving the school, and re- 
turning with a canvas bigger than himself, to ask her whether 
a boy who could paint like that did not deserve to have more 
respect shown to him P 

Mr. Gosse tells us, too, of his admiration and friendship for 
Fred. Walker and George Pinwell, and of the many studies of 
fruit and flower which he executed while quite a lad. He seemed 
to have sold these to the dealers at a very early age; “ at four- 
teen he was a professional painter.” The remainder of his life 
is a record of comparative failure, interrupted by two bursts of 
popularity. The first of these occurred in the summer of 1871, 
when he exhibited the ‘“ Summer Evening in Cheyne Walk” and 
“The River in Rain,” two pictures which expressed with almost 
equal power the pleasant and the dreary side of our great 
national river. Again, in 1878, after having for several years 
had his large pictures rejected or skied at the Royal Academy, 
he rose at once into universal popularity at the exhibition of the 
Grosvenor Gallery, where two of the largest and, on the whole, 
best of his paintings were exhibited in places of honour. 

The subsequent history of his life, is that of a man who was 
not made for success, and whom success, to some extent, un- 
nerved and distracted. He cannot be said to have then begun 
to do unequal work, for his painting had always been of a fitful 
and uncertain quality ; but he certainly did then begin to play 
tricks with his powers, and to rely upon his inner consciousness 
for the materials of his art. Though this latter period was one 
of decadence with the man, for the artist it was perhaps one of 
exaltation. For there had commonly been lacking from bis 
earlier and completer paintings, the emotional power which 
appeared in such intensity in some of the dark landscapes of 
this later period ; it is true that they surrendered many qualities 
of colour and defined form, but they gained in power and con- 
centration of meaning, to a more than compensating extent. 
The strange part of the matter is, that when he was going 
up-hill, the painter felt little and did much; and when 
he was going down-hill, he felt much and did little. This 
is not the place nor the time to attempt any adequate de- 
scription of his genius; indeed, we have perhaps even now 
said too much to be in keeping with the feeling of bereavement, 
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which those who knew him have recently experienced. But 
it may be gaid in conclusion, that whatever were the defects of 
his art, they were those of a peculiarly generous and noble cha- 
racter, and arose from a genius which, like the English nation, 
«never knew when it was beaten,” and which only regarded 
guecess as a stepping-stone to higher achievements. Of such 
temper as Mr. Lawson’s are the men who do yeoman’s service 
to Art, and who, by their failures as well as by their successes, 
help to swell the stream of noble feeling and thought which 


keep alive the beauty of the world. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@~—— 

The third number of the Scottish Review is marked by strength and 
golidity, and what, for want of a better word, we may call “ Scotchi- 
ness.” These are especially the characteristics of two excellent papers, 
on “Early Scottish Burghs” and “ Archeology in the South-West of 
Scotland,” which are evidently the productions of men who are fami- 
liar with their subjects. There are good things in two moderate 
articles, on “ Educational Endowments and Secondary Education” 
and “The Future of the Highlands,” though they strike us as rather 
thin and hesitating. The most vigorous as well as the best written 
paper, however, is one on Lord Macaulay, which is really a very good 
piece of special pleading against Mr. Cotter Morison. The “husband’s 
case” is very well stated in “ Mrs. Carlyle’s Letters,’’ and we are 
glad to see Agnosticism treated by a thoughtful Scotchman, who has 
no weakness for pulpiteering. A word of cordial praise is due to the 
“Summaries of Foreign Reviews ;’’ in regard to these the Scottish 
Review sets an example that older magazines would do well to follow. 
By the way, why does not the Review give us some indication of the 
view taken by reflective men North of the Tweed of the “ Home- 
rule” movement there, which might help English politicians in 
coming to a decision upon a question in respect of which their 
sympathy with Scotchmen is greater than their knowledge of Scotch 
wants ? 

Portry.—Serapion, and other Poems. By Justin H. McCarthy. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—Mr. Justin H. McCarthy is an addition, and, 
we willingly own, a considerable addition, to the ranks of the 
“Pagans.” The principal poem deals with an episode in the last 
struggle of the ancient faith against Christianity ; and the poet 
leaves little doubt which way his own sympathies incline. His 
Christians are a set of howling fanatics, whose asceticism, the only 
notable quality which they possess, is found to be but of a doubtful 
value against temptationsof the flesh. The Pagans are not, indeed, tran- 
scendently better. Porphyrius, the young Athenian, whose renunciation 
of a promising career when he hears of the death of Julian, is meant 
to indicate a noble character, is certainly more inclined to the 
philosophy of the Garden than of the Porch. He falls passionately 
in love with Lalage, a shamelessly venal beauty, and expresses his 
faith and his philosophy of life in these words :— 


** Because we know no better way than this 
To brighten with all beauty our brief life ; 
And if some girl of Aphrodita’s mould, 
With tender hair and eyes that shame the stars, 
And fair limbs fashioned for a god’s desire, 
Gladden our sight and set our hearts afire: 
Why, I should hold him basest of the base 
Who'd lay against the kisses of her lips 
The Empery of Cesar. All things die, 
And glory lasts a day, and proud names perish ; 
Bright youth goes out too soon, but ere it flies 
Seize with warm hands the blossom flower of love, 
And for one kiss of hers, one hour’s embrace, 
Lose the world lightly.’’ 


We are glad, however, to find him risen to something higher in the 
last scene of the drama :— 
**T am resolved ; 

I have no portion here: I cannot tread 

The Galilean triumph, so farewell! 

I am not to be pitied that have seen 

The greatest, noblest soul on earth, the last 

Made in the antique fashion, and bave loved 

Earth’s fairest woman; and believe me, lady, 

That to the latest second of my life 

Your beauty shall be by me, and your eyes 

Shine on me in my loneliness. Farewell!’’ 
It may not be fair, however, to judge a writer by a drama, in which 
he may possibly be found to give prominence to sentiments that are 
not hisown. We must look, therefore, at what Mr. McCarthy says 
in his own character. “The Gods of Hellas” may be taken as the 
expression of asentimental regret, which must not be too strictly 
interpreted ; but what are we to think of a sonnet to “An Angel by 
Cimabue,” which tells us in melodious verse—and Mr. McCarthy’s 
verse is always melodious—that an angel “at the right elbow of 
Madonna’s chair ” should by right have played its part ‘‘ with those 
that worshipped Venus long ago”? We hope that Mr. McCarthy 
will eschew these follies and rebellions of youth. If he will, he may 
a8 well, for we have seldom seen of late years a volume showing more 
command of poetical gifts. Here is a sonnet fashioned with un- 
common skill :— 


**A GARLAND. 
For you, how many a posy have I tied 
Of blood-red poppies that must fade too soon, 





Pale lilies with the magic of the moon 

In their white petals, the imperial pride 

Of starred narcissus, violets purple-eyed, 

Sad hyacinthus with its written rune, 
All-coloured roses the delight of June, 
Anemone; with blood of Adon dyed! 

For all these flowers the self-same tale repeat, 
‘ Learn to be wise, and let no flower of spring 
Go by unheeded for its odour sweet ; 

For soon chill age and conquering time defeat 
Love, youth, and beauty, even as they fling 

A ruin of marred blossoms at your feet.’ ” 


‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” has seldom been better 
expressed ; but is there anything much worse to be said > Poems in 
Many Lands. By Rennell Rodd. (David Bogue.)—Mr. Rodd has repub- 
lished here some of the poems which appeared for the first time in 
“Songs in the South.” The whole are described in his preface as 
“early lyrics.” As such, we do not hesitate to say that they show 
considerable promise. There is an unmistakeable ring in the 
verse. It may or may not be developed into a really power- 
ful music, the music that is full of thought, as well as of sound. 
Meanwhile, it is there, and is quite sufficient to raise this volame con- 
siderably above the average of contemporary verse. ‘The Sea- 
king’s Grave’ has something of the wild power which befits its sub- 
ject. “The Song of the Dead Child” touches, with not less power, 
the note of pathos. But the chief distinction of the poems is that 
they really answer the description of their title. They represent 
many moods, and are instinct with the inspiration of many scenes. 
There is probably a hindrance in these varied experiences of travel] 
to the attainment of the first rank, for they are apt to dissipate the 
energy, but toa man of culture and poetical faculty they give the 
motive and the occasion which are often wanting to those who would 
write verse. There is something fine in the expression of the 


following :— 
“Ar Trser Movru. 

The low plains stretch to the west with a glimmer of rustling weeds, 
Where the waves of a golden river wind home by the marshy meads ; 
And the fresh wind born of the sea grows faint with a sickly breath, 
As it stays in the fretting rushes and blows on the dews of death. 
We came to the si'ent city, in the glare of the noontide heat, 
When the sound of a whisper rang through the length of the lonely street ; 
No tree in the clefted ruin, no echo of song nor sound, 
But the dust of a wor!d forgotten lay under the barren ground. 
There are shrines under thee green hillocks to the beautiful gods that sleep 
Where they prayed in the stormy scason for lives gone out on the deep ; 
‘And here in the grave street sculptured, old record of loves and tears, 
By the dust of the nameless slave, forgotten a thousand years. 
Not ever again at even shall ship sail in on the breeze, 
Where the hulls of their gilded galleys came home from a hundred seas, 
For the marsh plants grow in her haven, the marsh birds breed in her bay, 
And a mile to the shoreless westward the water has passed away.” 


And there is something felicitous in the Horatian adaptation 


of the following :— 
Ar LANUVIUM. 
* Festo quid potius die 
Neptuni faciam.’ 
—Horace, Odes, iii., 23. 

Spring grew to perfect summer in one day, 

And we lay there among the vines, to gaze 
Where Ciree’s isle floats purple, far away 

Above the golden haze ; 


And on our ears there seemed to rise and fall 
The burden of an old-world song we knew, 

That sang, ‘ To-day is Neptune’s festival, 
And we, what shall we do ?” 


Go down, brown-armed Campagna maid of mine, 
And bring again the earthen jar that lies 

With three years’ dust above the mellow wine; 
And while the swift day dies 


You first shall sing a song of waters blue, 
Paphos and Cnidos in the summer seas, 

And one who guides her swan-drawn chariot through 
The white-shored Cyclades ; , 


And I will take the second turn of song, 
Of floating tresses in the foam and surge 
Where Nereid maids about the sea-god throng ; 
And night shall have her dirge.’’ 


——A Year of Life, §c. By John Cameron Grant. (Longmans.) 
—Mr. Grant touches on most things in the principal poem of his 
volume. He speaks of philosophy, theology, questions social and 
literary, and, in fact, quidquid agunt, and, for the matter of that, 
quidquid cogitant, homines. In one stanza, for instance, he delivers 
his judgment on the “ Permanent Settlement” of Lord Cornwallis, 
which he calls “a wretched feudal lie, that could not live ;” in two 
others, which we may quote as good specimens of his manner, he 
characterises trees of the wood and garden,— 


‘* There, glowing, stood the glorious copper-beech, 
Like a brown beauty blushing thro’ her skin 
Of warmer colour than the blood within 
Allows the blonde ; and there the flowering peach ; 
The yellow-green laburnum drooped ; and each 
Strong Scotch fir stretched its arms aloft to win 
Some boun from Heaven; in silver, stra‘ght and thin, 
The graceful birch, that, stooping down, did reach 
Her lady fingers out to all to kiss ; 
The walnut, with large leaves and lordly head ; 
The ebon-budded weeping ash ; and his 
Wide-branching arms, the oak of lordly spread ; 
The aspen, saddest of all trees, that is ; 
The autumn chestnut burning into rel, 


There, too, the dear holm-oak, my favourite tree, 

Of silvery under-leaf and light and shade, 

With dreams of many a story, many a maid; 
Magician of the woods, that back to me 
Brings many a legend, that of old, may be, 

Was acted, ere the garden-world was laid 

Or bound with brick and mortar: there the staid, 
Stiff poplar shoots up like a lance to free 

Some dame that sits beyond the silver cloud 
Waiting her knight; and tha: quaint character, 
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The araucarian, with his prickly crowd 
On every branch, whence ape and man defer 
Their climbing for another; and the proud, 
Broad cedar, king of every conifer.’ 


But the most remarkable thing about Mr. Grant is his metre. 
Here is a poem of as many stanzas as there are days in the 
year, and each stanza is a sonnet. Was ever such a thing done 
in the world before ? Three hundred and sixty-five sonnets! A man 
who gave up his life to sonnet-writing could not hope to do mere. It 
would, indeed, have been better for Mr. Grant, if he had not attempted 
todoso much. There is something in the verses we have quoted, 
but there are also obvious feeblenesses, which sadly mar the reader’s 
pleasure. But it is not hard to understand how this comes to pass, 
when we come to read Mr. Grant’s own account of how he produced 
one of the other poems included in the volume. ‘It was written one 
winter’s morning, and I knee-deep in snow, out among the deer and 
rabbits.’ When we turn to it, we find it contains one hundred and 
sixty-eight verses. And this was done “ina winter’s morning”! At 
this rate, the Zineid might have been written in a couple of months. 
But Virgil was not less than ten years over his great epic, and was 
so dissatisfied at the end, that he wished to have it burnt. 

Cambridge Scholarships and Examinations. By Robert Potts. 
(Longmans.)—Mr. Potts gives here an account of the scholarships, 
exhibitions, prizes, and other “aids and encouragements”’ for learn- 
ing in the University and Colleges of Cambridge. Apart from the 
special interest which this possesses for all who are likely to receive 
any benefit from these endowments, it is in itself noteworthy. We 
must not forget that there are private persons, if not here, yet cer- 
tainly in the United States, who have incomes larger than that of 
the University and the Colleges put together. Still, the wealth here 
catalogued is very large, if you compare it with the resources of 
similar institutions elsewhere. And the portion of this wealth 
devoted to the helping of students is not only considerable, but con- 
tinually increasing. It has risen, for instance, at St. John’s College, 
from £3,907 in 1852 to £6,700 in 1881. Mr. Potts adds a copious 
collection, extending to upwards of five hundred pages, of examina- 
tion-papers set at various colleges, and dealing with classics, mathe- 
matics, science, and law. 

North America, Edited and enlarged by Professor F. V. Hayden 
and Professor A. R. C. Selwyn, F.R.S. (E. Stanford.)—It is stated 
in the preface that this volume is, in common with the excellent series 
to which it belongs, primarily based upon Mr. Keane’s translation of 
Von Hellwald’s “Die Erde und ihre Vélker;”’ but the alterations 
made, the fresh matter added, and the numerous maps and illustra- 
tions with which it is furnished make it equal to a new or original 
work, and add to its usefulness and value. 
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MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS (not includi 
the Police or by kindred Societies) obtained deste pag a 
15th, 1883, as follows :— 








tained 
month ending Ta, 


HORSES......... Working in an unfit state ... ase ie 180 
— Beating, kicking, stabbing, | ae ‘ ; ye "5 
— Overdriving and overloading can be . 5 


- Travelling (unharnessed) when lam 


— Abandoning when fallen—consequent suffering é 

— Inserting ginger into anus ... ees Pe Sted 1 
Donkeys ...... Working in an unfit state ... oe Sen, cee 5 

— eating, kicking, stabbing, &c, .., one eee sf 21 
CATTER .....000. Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. a 


— Overstocking (neglecting to milk full udders) a 
-- Traveiling when lame on oils os 
=_ Hoppling improperly (causing wounds) ... 
CALVES .........Beating, kicking, stabbing, &e. ... <a 
- Starving by withholding food 


BREP ....00.0: Travelling when lame... 
_ Improperly tying legs mat ne ie 
_ Exposing shorn sheep to inclement weather 
| ee Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. .. 


os Conveying in an overcrowded cart... 
DOGG: isiscicesst Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. ... ei 
oe £etting to fight, with consequent suffering 
— Pouring turpentine on back... HB hr 
GREG: csessesieces Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c..., 
== Wounding, by setting dog to worry 





GOOSE .....0.0. Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. 

i ee Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. 
_ Cockfighting ... ee sa 

PIGEONS ...... Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c, ... ja ee 
— Conveying in trousers pocket xe abe cee 


— Tying fireworks to tail ae ne 
Wivp Birps...Shooting, &c., during close season... a. 
VARIOUS ...... Owners causing inabove _... ate vee a 
—- Infringing Knacker’s Sections _... ee nee 
_ Assaulting and threatening Inspectors ... ae 


_ 
BO ST BD C0 BO tet Pat at tat Ht OT 0 0 Pa tt bt Pt CDOT 


From January to May Me a mt 
Total during the present year ... ~ aes 1.2197 


Thirty-six offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the Society 
430 offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties are not received by the Society "4 
42 convictions were obtained in Metropolitan Courts, and 424 in Provincial Courts, 

The Committee invite the co-operation and support of the public. Printed 
suggestions may be had on application to the undersigned. Anonymous 
complaints of cruelty are not acted on. 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary, 

No. 105 Jermyn Street, London. 

THE “LOISETTIAN”’ SCHOOL OF MEMORY. 
INSTANTANEOUS MEMORY. 
ART OF NEVER FORGETTING. 
DISCONTINUITY CURED. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL SYSTEM of MEMORY, wholly 

unlike ‘‘Mnemonics.” Recommended by HIGH SCIENTIFIC AUTHORITY, 
Any book mastered in one veading. Prospectuses free. Taught thoroughly by post ;, 
classes ; private lessons.—Proufessor LOISETTE, 37 New Oxford Street, (opposite 
Mudie’s Library). 











OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS ALVERN 


COLLEGE, 


in WATER-COLOURS. 

The NINETY-NINTH EX4IBITION is now OPEN, 
5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. 
Illustrated Catalogue, Is. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-CO' OURS, PICCADILLY, W.—The 
SIXTY-FIFTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. Ad- 
miss‘on, ls. Illustrated Catalogue, ls. 

To which is added, a Loan Collection of the Works 
of the late Vice-President W. L. LEITCH, inclu ting 
several Works from the Collection of her Most 
Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 

GENCIES in AUSTRALIA.—The 
Committee of the BRITISH and FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY are about to APPOINT TWO 
AGENTS to represent the Society in the Australian 
Colonies. Their work will correspond with that of 
District Secretaries in this country, visiting auxili- 
aries, addressing meetings, conferring with local 
committees, and originating new associations on 
behalf of the Society. The salary of each Agent will 
be £500, to inc!ude house rent, but exclusive of all 
travelling expenses. For full particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARIES, at.the Bible House, 146 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
BROAD, or ELSEWHERE.—A 
Gentlewoman, experienced as Companion, 
Secretary, Lady Housekeeper, on the Continent and 
in England; also in giving finishing- instruction, 
without masters. Accomplished linguist, musician, 
cicerone; understands art, literary, cultured, well 
read, large-minded, very practical, and uzeful in 
travelling, illness, &c. Distinguished references.— 
** Linguist,” CALF, 317 Edgware Road. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt ef two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s Dy 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
a? o_o BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 


SKITES, Godalming 














Sormenly a 
RAN, 


Charterhouse b»arding-house).—C. 8. JER 
M.A., Wore. Coll., Oxon, RECEIVES TEN BOYS to 
be PREPARED for the Public Schools, 








} daily in return for a 


LIMITED. 
Heap Mastrr—Rev. OC. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, September 
21st. New Boys to arrive September 20th, Entrance 
Examination, Septembzr 21st, at 9 a.m. 
Apply to E. B. SCALLON, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


A Number of OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying 
from £60 to £20, will be Open for Competition in July. 
For particulars, apply to HEAD MASTER. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. — SEVEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION on July 24th.—For further 

particulars, apply to the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducted by Miss GEDDES. Indian Children would 
here find a brizht, happy home. Ladies wishful to 
prepare for the Higher University Examinati 











ee Oeaae Sete we et: 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1883. 


TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from MAY lst. 
to OCTOBER 31st, 1883. 
For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes 


issued by the Company. JOHN NOBLE, 
Derby, 1883. General Manager. 


ISS HILL & Miss OCTAVIA HILL 

RECEIVE a FEW PUPILS to EDUCATE 

at their own house, 14 Nottingham Place, London, 

W. The Course of Study includes the usual branches 

of English, the Elements of Phys'cal Science, Modern 

Languages, Latin, Music, and Drawing. Inclusive 
terms, 80 guineas a year, 


4 NGILISH LANGUAGE and 

(4 LITERATURE, COMPOSITION, and READ- 
ING.—Miss Louisa D:ewry has time for one or two 
more Lectures—or Practice—Classes in Schools. She 
would also read with Private Pupils.—143 King 
Henry’s Road, N.W. 











received. 


WITZERLAND. — ARTHUR 
kh) PRYCE, M.A., Modern Side Master of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Grammar School, Darlington, is Forming 
a Party of his own Pupils and others, to Spend 
August in Switzerland. Details of Tour on applica- 
tion. Terms, inclusive of all charges, 25 guineas. 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fees, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum.  Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHAKPE. 
Next TERM begins SEP LEMBER 18th. 


DUCATION at FRANKFORT-on- 
MAIN.—GUSTAV BOESCUE, Master in the 
Kealgymnasium, RECEIVES a FEW BOYS into his 
Family. Careful supervision. Special advantages for 
scientific and mercantile studies. Highest references. 
—Address, Saalgasse 31, Frankfort; or, MELVILLE 
LYNCH, M.A., Redhill, Surrey. 


A LADY attending College Classes 
: is WILLING to GIVE HER SERVICES in 
writing companionship or teaching for two hours 
HOME. Highest references 
given and required.—Apply, ‘A. M.’’, care of R. N. 
FOWLER, Esq., M.P., 89 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 














M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel 

e Coll., Oxford, PREPARES BOYS under 
Fourteen for ETON, WINCHESTER, &c. Country 
house, close to the Hursley Woods, four miles 
from avy town. Healthy situation and good air. 
Sixteen Pupils taken. erms, £150 and £135.— 
Apply to A. M. HEATHCOTH, Esq., Woolley Green, 


near Romsey. 

WEDISH MEDICAL and 
HYGIENIC GYMNASIUM, 48 Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, W. For the treatment of suitable cases 
of deformity and chronic diseas», and for Educa- 
tional Gyranastics.—Prospectus on application to the 

MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 
LERACOMBE.—The [LFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful coast and inland 
scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season. 
250 Rooms, Table d’Héte 6 to 8 o’clock, at separate 
tables.—Address, the MANAGER, 
EN RHYDDING, YORKSHIRE. 
—This well known HYDROPATHIC ESTA- 
BLISHMENT is situated in the most beautiful district 
in Yorkshire. Uasurpassed as a health resort —For 
Lg: 20 address the MANAGER, Ben Rhydding, 
v Leeds, 


SCHOOL and COLLEGE PRIZES. 
yee and SON’S NEW 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS, suitable for Prizes, 
selected from their extensive stock, is NOW READY. 
Post free on application.—1 Leicester Square, W.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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‘ .), The Literary History of the Middle Ages, cr 8vo (Routledge) 3/6 
Berington (9), andholding and Relation of Landlord and Tenant (Thacker) 36/0 
Flecker (E.), Scripture Onomatology, cr 8VO  ..........cceeeee (C. K. Panl & Co.) 36 
Flenriot (Z.). Without Beauty, 12mo................ ...(Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 
Fraser (A.), Guardian and Lover, cr 8V0_..............c.00+ ..(F. V. White) 2/0 
Gardiner (S. R.), The History of England, Vol. 1, cr 8vo ............ (Longman) 60 
Geikie (C.), The Life and Words of Christ, 2 vols. 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 16.0 
Hardy (A. P.). ey OI ones veccrcntccccccnsccscasecktans (Macmillan) 4/6 
Holmes (G.), Farmer Jobn, 3 vols. cr 8vo (Hurst & ern ve 31/6 
Horace, Satires, edited, with Notes, by A. Palmer, 12mo ......... (Macmillan 6/0 
Houlstoun (Mrs.), A Woman’s Memories of World-known Men (F. V. White) 18/0 
Hume (J. H ), The School Attendance Guide, cr BVO........eeccecscsseseees (Knight) 3/6 
Inman (M.), The Leading Hand, 160 .........sssesssseeeeeesenes (Simpkin & Co.) 2/0 
Lias (J. J.), Are Miracles Credible ? cr 8vo .............. (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Morrell (C. F.), Popular Statement of the Law of Insurance, cr 80 (Sweet) 5/0 
Newton (R.), Covenant Names and Privileges, cr 8vo ....... ++......(Diekenson) 4/6 
Nichols (B.). Inez de Castro, 16mo. aicetlseMignese . (Simpkin & Co.) 1/6 
Ohnet (G.), Serge Panine, cr 8vo.. ..(Simpkin & Co.) 3/6 
Paul (4.), Short Parliaments, 12 K. Paul & Co.) 36 
Powell (W.), Wanderings in a Wild Country, 8vo 180 
Scofield (A.), Here Below, 3 vols. cr 8vo ............ 31/6 
Sharpe (S.), Memoir of, by P. W. Clayden, cr 8vo ‘ 60 
Smyth (P. G.), Wild Rose of Lough Gill, 12mo.... .-(Simpkia & Co.) 2/0 
Tudor (J. R.), The Orkneys and Shetland, 8vo .............:0-cceeeeeees (Stanford) 21,0 
Warneford (L.), Tales of the Slave Squadron, cr 8vo . .. (Routledge) 2/0 
Watson (J.), The Shrine of Knock, cr 8vo ............. .....(Stewart) 2/0 
When Thieves Fall Out, 2 vols, cr 8V0..............c0000000 .... (Remington) 21/0 
Williamson (J. B.), Foreign Commerce of England, 8vo............... .. (Simpkin) 2/0 
Wood (H.), Season among the Wild Flowers, cr 8vo............... (Sonnenschein) 2'6 











It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Epitor, but to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 

Yearly. Half- — Quarterly. 








Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 

Kingdom ... uae ne: a aa si ee OP  Olicaaxes 014 38...... 07 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, Germany wie ee Ot @i8 fF... 078 
Including ro tage to India, China, Xe. ... ie a ee ee 08 2 














SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ovutsipe Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
£10 10 0}; Narrow Column.................008 £310 0 
+ 5 5 0} Half-Column ... oe 
Quarter-Column 
Six lines and under, 5s, and $d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 















LIBER TY’S | UBE2?¥s ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
| NOVEL IDEAS IN 
ART | LADIES’ SUMMER COSTUME 
| AND TOILETTE FaBRICs. 
|ILIBERTY’S COLOURS. 
FABRICS.) kasrerx anv evropman Dxsiens, 
| PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 
All PATTERNS POST FREE. | EUf inne House, } REGENT STREET, W. 





| 
. LS, AND SCREENS, 
JAPAN ES E | _ ign rs Inexpensive. 
| PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
L E A T H E —_— From 153 per fon 
i\C. HINDLEY and SONS 
PAPERS. | 290 to 294 48 OXFORD STREET, W. ‘ 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
IN STOCKS AND SHARES. 


WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


EXPLANATORY BOOK, JUST PUBLISHED, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
ON APPLICATION. 








Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, 
by which Larcz Prorits are realised, and the possibility of 
Loss is reduced to a Minimum. 

READ OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Special Weekly & Monthly Report sent regularly, on application. 





W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 


Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


EFORM IN THE CHURCH IN ITALY. 


THE CHAPEL OF S. PAOLO, ROME. 


Priest InN CHARGE. 
The Rev. Count HENRY DI CAMPELLO. 





FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED FOR THIS WORK. 





Contributions received and full information given by— 
The Rev. Canon THORNTON, Rectory, Callington, Cornwall. 
The Rev. C, R. CONYBEARE, Itchenstoke Rectory, Alresford, Hants. 
THEODORE BENT, Esq., 43 Great Cumberland Piace, London, W. 
The Rev. G. MEYRICK, Blickling Rectory, Aylsham, Norfolk. 
EDWARD THORNTON, Esq., C.B., Treasurer, 61 Warwick Square, London, 8.W. 
Accounts opened— 
Messrs, HOARE’S, Fleet Street, Special Fund of the Anglo-Continental Society. 
Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, and CO., 20 Birchin Lane, E.C. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW LIST. 





On the 28th June, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stalls, price 6d. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for JULY, commencing @ 
new Volume. Contains Instalments of THREE SERIAL STORIES, Also 
the following :— 

MONTENEGRO AND ITS PEOPLE. By Edmond O’Donovan, Author of “* The Merv 

Oasis.”” Illustrated by John Charlton. 

CaTcHING A CraB: a Complete Story. By John Baker Hopkins. 

AN Earnest Poet. 

A Romantic BetroruaL: a Sketch of a Past Generation. 

Verses. By Thomas Caulfield Irwin. 

A CLowN OF THE OLD Scuoot. By Hal Louther. 

THE NortH Farm: Now. By Mrs. J. E. Panton. 


ON BLUE WATER: Some Narratives of Sport and 


Adventure in the Modern Merchant Service. By Jouy F. Keane, Author of 
‘*Six Months in Meccah,” &c. Demy 8vo, 103 6d. 
‘* A proper good book is this. It is not long, it is not pretentious, but it is the 


work of a man who has had most interesting experiences in life, and who tells 
them graphically and simply.”—Vanity Fair. 


STRAINS from the STRAND. By Henry S. Leigh, 
Author of ‘‘ The Carols of Cockayne,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
‘Mr, Leigh bas a quaint vein of humour and fancy which is distinctly his own, 
and a knack, moreover, of bringing familiar phrases and easy colloquisms within 
the laws of metie, which affords pleasure by its neat dexterity.”—Duily News. 





NEW NOVELS, AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
HERE BELOW. By J. A.Scofield. 3 vols. 
[This day. 


A MODERN LOVER. By George Moore. 3 vols. 
JULIAN TREVOR. By W. Outram Tristram. 8 vols. 


** An able production...... It is essentially humorous, and in certain passages the 
humour reaches an indisputably high standard.” —Athenwum. 


PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. By B. M. Croker, 
Author of ‘‘ Proper Pride.’’ 3 vols. 


“An. exceptionally interesting novel...... Abounds in natural, well-drawn 
characters.’’—Society. 


** A\together, this is an attractive and brightly written story.”"—Atheneum. 


The NEW MISTRESS. By a Popular Novelist. 


3 vols. 


**Minute portraiture and intimate knowledge of the innermost folds of the 
female heart...... Feelier Potts, the untutored savage, whom love and respect for 
the ~~ mistress gradually tames and humanises, is a finished study.”—Morning 
Post. 

On July 2nd will be ready, price One Shilling, 


TINSLEYS’ ILLUSTRATED SUMMER NUMBER. 


8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 








Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 


ROWLANDS’ ann fragrance to the breath. It is by far the 
TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 

| ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

| the or‘ginal and only genuine. 


APOLLINARIS.. 


ODONTO 





“Dilute your Wine with 
APOLLINARIS WATER, 
which can be relied on for its 
PURITY and WHOLESOME- 
“THE QUEEN OF NESS.” : 

TABLE WATERS.” Daily News, April 17th, 1882. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


“Spectacles can only be perfectly adjusted by those having a thorough 
knowledge of the anatomy of the eye, combined with optical experience.” 


E have the highest Medical Authorities, confirmed by daily 
experience, that imperfect glasses, together with the haphaz: plan of 
selection generally employed by the mere vendor, is the cause of most cases of 
blindness and defective vision. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT writes :—‘‘I have tried 
the principal Opticians in London without success, but the spectacles you have 
adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your l—o as compared wit —_ 
is really surprising.” The Rev. Profe:sor W. A. Hale, M.A. Cantab., 2 Minfor 
Gardens, West Kensington Park, writes:—‘‘The Spectacles are perfect, and 
a most decided boon. I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord ——, and 
took the opportunity to mention your name, and the wonderful power of 
your Speetacies.”” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, writes :—“‘I could not have believed it 
possible that my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age 
(82). I can now read the smallest type, although suffering from cataract on the 
right eye.’”* Testimonials from Earl aud Countess Lindsay ; F. D. Dixon Hartland, 
Fsq., M.P.; the Venerable Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; Rev. Mother Abbess, St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Mill Hill, Hendon; ©. J. alford, Esq., Gas Light and C 
Comrany, Horseferry Road, Westminster, &c. Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, 
F.S.8., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND STREKT, W. (late 3 Endsleigh Gardens, 
Euston Square), PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles daily (Saturdays 
excepted), from ten to five. Special arrangements are made for nvalids and 
others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance. Pamphlets—‘‘ Spectacles, their Use and 
Abuse,” post free. City Branch—6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE. 
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RITON LIFE ASSOCIATION 
(Limited). 
Chief Offices—429 Strand, London. ae 
This Society has deposited £33,000 with the British 
and Colonial Governments, as a special security 
to Policyholders. 
Chairman—Francis Wess, Esq., 31 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Deputy-Chairman—B, W. Ricwarpsoy, M.A., M.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S , 25 Manchester Square. 
DISTINOTIVE FEATURES. 
Absolute Security. F 
Large Proportion of Funds in Government Deposits. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Policyholders of all Classes Entirely Free from 
Liability. 

Policies made Payable during Lifetime. 
Special Terms to Ministers and Lay Preachers, 
Special Advantages to Total Abstainers. 
Claims Paid Immediately on Proof of Death, 
Indispntable Whole-World Assurances. 

New and Extended Limits for Foreign Travel and 
Residence. 

Non-Forfe table Assurances. 

Protection afforded Assignees against Policies lapsing 
or becoming forfeited by a breach of their conditions 
on the part of the Assured. 

Policies in this Society of Four Years’ standing and 
upwards are not liable to lapse by inadvertance, as, 
after Four Years, the Surrender Value, as far as the 
same will extend, is applied to keep the Policy in 
force. 

Copies of the last Annual Report and Balance- 
Sheet, together with Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, 
and every information may be obtained on applica- 
tion at the Chief Offices, Branches, or Agencies. 

JOHN MESSENT, F.1.A., Actuary and Secretary. 

The Directors will be happy to treat with gentle- 
men of influence and standing to act as special or 
ordinary Agents for the Company in unrepresented 
localities. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 1836. 
Life and Annuity Funds .................. £3,422,078 
General Reserve and Fire Re-insurance 








£1,500,000 
The Total Invested Funds.................. £6,381,742 
The Fire Income alone for 1882 was... £1,171,571 
The Total Income for the Year ......... £1,677,749 


The magnitude of the Company’s business enables 
it to accept Insurances on the most favonrable terms. 
Total Claizas paid .............0....008...... £18,708, 111 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—All descriptions of Life 

Insurance and Annuities at modera‘e rates. 
PARTICIPATING POLICIES under new Table 

payable at fixed age or previous death. 

No Policy-holder is involved in the slightest liability 
of partnership, 
OFFICES. 

Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Ediuburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle. 
Prospectuses and forms of Proposal for Fire and 

Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 

pa a ig Offices, or from any of its Agents. Appli- 

cations for agencies invited. Fire Renewal Premiums 

falling due at Midsummer should be paid within 15 

days therefrom. 

London Offices—Cornhill and Charing Cross, 
CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
nsured Against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-.UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER Five YEARS. 


£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


NVESTMENT LIFE POLICIKS, 
combining all the Advantages of an Ordinary 
Life —_— b- c —_ PROFITABLE 





Illustrations of Actual Results forwarded on 
application. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION of SCOTLAND. 
Founded 1838. 

Annual Revenue, £451,304. Funds, £2,610,605, 
Claims and Bonuses Paid, £4,335,729. 
Lonpon—5 LOMBARD ST., and 123 PALL MALL. 
EpinpurGH—82 PRINCES STREET. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 

I fart eng vite d ht 
msurances agains’ £8 ai i i 
effected in all parts of the World, ot Seahinng 
a claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 

ye 





JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
stody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Vv: bles ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 








dends, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANOI RAVENSOROFT. 


', Manager. 








UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... ooo «» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund oan one eas £880,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches thronghout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 
TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.O. 








HE COMMERCIAL UNION 

ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... coe ++. £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... . 00, 


Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed uae sae fae R 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Oftice—8 Pall Mall, London, 8S.W. 


LIFE 


UARDIAN FIRE and 
OFFICE, 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 


Chairman—Joun G. Tazort, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—ALBan G. H. Gisss, Esq. 
Henry Bonham-Carter, | Right Hon. John G. 

Esq. | Hubbard, M.P. 

Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Lefevre, M.P.  [Esq. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, | Beaumont W. Lubbock, 

art. | John B. Martin, Esq. 
James Goodson, Es4. | S. Hope Morley, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. | Henry John Norman, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. | David Powell, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
George Lake, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 

Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MarspDEN. 

Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE, 


Share Capital at present paid up 


and invested hae fea ... £1,000,000 
Total Funds upwards of ... .» 3,500,000 
Total Annual income, over 640,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of July. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest steck of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








—_— AND _ oo. 


| healed AND _* 5g eee. 


| eae AND M?**s yy. 


\ edecdetncinaae! WINES. 
Chianti Brolio, red (Baron Ricas oli’s) 
Capri, white and red... ... 0.60 sss one 
Barolo, red ... 0... 0 see eee 
Barbera, red, dry ... .. 
Lagrima Cristi, white ... . ns dee ea 
Sparkling Asti, white 9... ok oe aun nee 














H. B. FEARON and SON, 39 Holborn Viaduct, 
E.C., and 145 New Bond Street, W., London; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


SEDDON & WIER’S 





TEAS. 
SEDDON & WIER’S 
TEAS. 
SEDDON & WIER’S 
TEAS. 


Prices 1s to 3s 6d per lb., carriage paid, 
Samples, Price List, &., free. 


SEDDON and WIER, 
WHOLESALE TEA AND COFFEE DEALERS, 
1 Beer Lane, Great Tower Street, London, E.C, 


Persons wishing to become Agents should apply 
immediately. 












iit 
Patron, 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
PRESIDENT. ‘ 


His Royal Highness the PRINCE OF WALES, K.g 
THE INTERNATIONAL 
‘SEM ES EI BIBITION 
RIES E . 

EVER HELD) etttON 


Garden promenades. Attractive i 
operations, Large and well-stocke} Aquat culturing 

Lifeboats, Life-saving and Diving Apparatus, 

Sea and Fresh-water Fishing in all its branches 
Fish Dinners and How to Cook them d i 
Management of the National isieg' teen 
pe may Training School for: 

Open daily from 9 a.m. till 8 30 
Wednesday, when the doors are open soe eg 
till 8.30 p.m., until further notice. The full Band 
of the Grenadier Guards (by kind permission of Col 
Clive) performs daily, under the direction of Mr. Dan 
Gatiesy. at in 4 omens 3 if wet, in the Inland 

isheries Promenade. rgan Recital i 
throughout the day. ° a i 

Admission, One Shilling, on every week-da 

’ ALES» JY, except 
Wednesday, when it is 2s 6d. Ti 
Two Guineas. Weason “Tickets, 

Principal Entrance two minutes’ walk from 
Kensington Station, District and Menneane 
Railways; trains every two minu‘es, Omnibuses. 
from all parts. 

Fa-ilities are offered by the leading Railwa: 
Companies for the conveyance of pasgen : h 
parts of the Kingdom. ee 

Visitors should not fail to procure a co f 
complete and descriptive Official Chichen tides 
to be obtained only inside the Exhibition, Price One 
Shilling. 

Representative Collections illustrating all branch 
of the Exhibition from the Goveumute of pee 
Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, Chili, China, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Greece, Hawaii, Holland, India, 
Italy, Japan, Norway and Sweden, New South Wales, 


Newfoundland, Russiaand Poland, Spain and Portugal, ° 


Straits Settlements, Switzerland, Tasmania, Uni 
States, West India Islands, &c. é + 


[HE ANTLSTYLOGRAPH. ; 








Naan ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 





HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 
Pocket §S1zx, 2s 6d. 


HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 

(HEaRson’s Patent). A perfect Re:ervoir 

Pen. Is not a point-writer, but a nibbed pen (fine, 

medium, or broad), to suit all Writers. Carries a large 
supply of Ink. 

FITTED WITH IRIDIUM-POINTED PALLADIUM PEN, 





8 6d. 
As flexible as Steel, and as durable as Gold. 
Of all Stationers. 
Wholesale only of THos. De La Rue and Co., 
London. 


ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 

GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER 

and HOUSE FURNISHER, 88 Oxford Street, W., 
2,3, and 4 Newman Street, &. 

BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, & FURNITURE. 

A Variety of BEDSTEADS on show, of best make 

and finish, at from 10 to 50 per cent, REDUCTION 


in ICE. 

BEDDING of Guaranteed Quality made on the 
Premises, 

AMERICAN WALNUT, MACHINE-MADE 
FURNITURE. 

A Large STOCK of CHEAP, USEFUL, and SOUND 
FURNITURE, of the above make, on view, at Prices 
usually charged for ordinary Deal. 

FURNITURE for BED, DINING, and DRAWING- 
ROOMS, and Every Article for Complete Hone 
Furnishing. 

W. 8. BURTON’S ELECTRO-SILVER 
PLATE. 


Highest quality, will wear for 20 years as Silver. 












Table Spoons and Forks. per dozen. 
Dessert do. do. .... 3 s 
Tea Spoons ....... - 14s i 


CUTLERY, WARRANTED. 
Ivory Handles, Rivetted, Finest Steel Blades. 
Per Doz. Dessert 


3}-in. Handles, Tables iia a ee Ge 
3§-in. do. do. to balance 22s ... 17s 
4-in. do. do. do. 283 ... 203 
4-in. do., fineivory do. do. 36: 26s 


:. —_ 
Samples of knives, spoons, forks, &c., post free. 


CHINA-TILED and DOG GRATES, TILED 
PANELS and HEARTHS. 
RANGE, GAS, and HOT-WATER WORK. 
Estimates free. 

The most extensive assortment of Furnishing 
Ironmongery, &c., in the Kingdom, arranged in 30 
LARGE SHOW ROOMS, 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES GRATIS, and 
POST PAID. 

pe TS eee tseeseseee O3 1d per gallon. 

KEROSINE Pure Water-white, 1s 0d do. 


Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’”’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strictly pure.”—-W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1,0., F.0.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 





FRY’S 





COCOA 
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OO 
ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





¢ CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
riced substitutes being in the market, with 
Feeding titles, labels, and portraits of the 
jate Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Meat. 


Kingdom, 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 
EE a — _ 
IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S’ 


®,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Qilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


| 
KINAHAN’S | 
| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 














Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


ae 
| 
| 
WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 
HAS BEEN THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL SAUCE 
FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 


COCKS’ READING SAUCE induces appetite, accelerates digestion, 
whilst. its delicious flavour is unequalled. 





cOoCcKS’ 
ORIGINAL 


READING 
SAUCE. 


See Charles Cocks’ Signature on a white ground across the Reading Arms. 








A vure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E Ss | A « Skea. Laden Cetsiren, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold hy Chemists throughout the World. 





STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 

BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 
Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks, | 
| 


| PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
| CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 


| 

| PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
| 1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
|‘*VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


| GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
| FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
‘ EXHIBITION, 1879. 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
| to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 
| CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limitee, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &c. 
STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 


of any Stationer in ‘any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LON 


DON. Bes & Co’s OWN SAUCE. 








OXFORD sT. 
W. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOED MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Dismiss all 


LA your doubts ; let no one be any longer oppressed 
me. motion thes So or hee malady is incurable — Se 
t purifying Pills have had a fair trial. Where a a , 
ordinary preparations fail, these Pills produce the URTLESOUP,andJ ELLY, and other 
results. A course of tuis admisable medicine 
cleanses the blood from all impurities, avd improves a 
- quality, The whole sy.tem is thas benefitted 
rough the usual channels without reduction of 
mgth, shock to the nerves, or any other incon- 
Venience; in fact, hoalth is renewed by natural 
onlin For curing diseases of the throat, windpipe, 
aa ane, these Pilis have pre-eminently e+tablished 
ho wide fame, and in complaints of the stomach, 
a and kidneys, they are equally efficacious. They 
@ © composed of rare bal-ams, without a s‘ngle grain 
mercury or any other deleterious substance. 


and 


QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 





PorTED MEATS. Also, 








Pssence ‘of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


GQ PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


‘CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 














N ACNIVEN and WALLACE, 
& Publishers, E .inburgh. 


COTTISH DIVINES. The Third 
Series of the St. Giles’s Lectures. Crown 8vo, 53. 
ConTENTS : 
JOHN KNOX. By Rev. Professor Tartor, D.D. 
ANDREW MELVILLE. By Rev. Cotrn CampBELL, 


B.D. 
= RUTHERFORD. By Rev. P. M‘Apam 
R 


UIR. 
ARCHBISHOP L&IGHTON. By Very Rev. Prin- 
cipal TutLoca, D.D. 
= EZER ERSKINE. By Rev. James MITCHELL, 


PRINCIPAL ROBERTSON. By Rev. F. L. Rosert- 


soy, D.D. 
EDWARDIRVING. By Rev. R. H. Story, D.D. 
— CHALMERS. By Rev. Donyatp Mac.Eop, 


D.D. 
JAMES ROBERTSON. By Rev. GeorcE WILson. 
BIS _" EWING. By the Rev. J. Cameron Lezs, 


ROBERT LEE. By Rev. Joun Cunnuyenam, D.D. 
NORMAN MACLEOD, By Rev. Professor Firnt, 
D D., LL.D. 
f) VANGELICAL CLASSICS. 
SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 
AnCHBISHOP LEIGHTON. Edited by W. Brair, 
D.D. 18mo, cloth extra, 2s 6d, 








H° SEHOLD LIBRARY 
EXPOSITION. 
New Volumes, crown 8vo, 33 6d each. 
The TEMPTATION of CHRIST. By Rev. G. 
8. Barrett, B.A., Norwich. 
The LORD'S PRAYER. 
STANFORD, D.D. 
NOBERSNOREY : a Rollicking Tour 
in the Land of the Gael. By the Author of 
* Stronbuy.” Illustrated, square 16mo, ls. 





of 


By Rev. CHARLES 


GTRONBU Y; or, Hanks of Highland 
Yarn, Cheap Ed:t‘on, crown 8vo, 23 6d. 


N INE OWN PEOPLE. By Lovtsa 
j M. Gray, Author of ‘‘Nelly’s Teachers.” 
Crown 8vo, 63. 

Edinburgh : Macytven and Wattace. London: 
SrmpexKin and Co., and Hamriton, Apams, and Co. 





Price Sixpence. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION 

of Mr. GEORGE’S “PROGRESS and 
POVERTY” and Mr. MILL’S “THEORY of 
WAGES.” By Francis D. Lones, Author of A 
tefutation of the Wage Fund Theory of Modern 
Political Economy,” 1866, 

London: Simpxrn and MARSHALL, 

Birmingham: Me-sr-. CorNIsH BROTHERS. 

And of all Booksellers. 


Just published, with Photo portrait of Queen Esther 
ard View of Yetuolm, crown 8vo, cloth, price 33 6d, 
post free. 

HE YETHOLM HISTORY of the 
GYPSIES. By Joserpx Lucas, Author of 
“Studies in Nidderdale,” &. 
Al-o, post free, in crown 8vo, with Photo-portrait, 
cloth, price ls, 

DAVID BLYTHE, the Gypsy King, a Character- 
sketeh, By CHarves Stoart, M.D., Edin., President 
of the Berwickshiie Naturlists’ Club. 

Kelso: J. and J. H. Rurwerrorp, 20 Square. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Rosert 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: C. MircHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fieet Street. aw 
NEGLECTED ASPECT of the 
LAND QUESTION. By Geo. CAaRSLAKE 
‘Homupson, LL.B. 4!. 
National Press AcEncY, Limited, 13 Whitefriars 


St.eet, E.C. ; Pie s+ sl 
| EMARKS on the LAW o 
LITERARY PROP¢éRTY in DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES. By Gzo. Carstake THOMPSON, 
LL.B. 6d. 
Natronat Press AGcency, Limited, 13 Whitefriars 


Street, E.". 


LDRIDGE’'S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
E Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injnre Health or Skin. It pre- 
veuts Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dindritf ; Restores when fa ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Cuuses Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, aud 11s, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases Excellent, refreshing, aod invigora- 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
omeh in a few rom by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease at 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 
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Very many Copies of all the Best New Books are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies of all New Works of every Shade of Opinion on all Subjects of 
General Interest are added az the Demand increases, and ample Supplies are provided 
of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





The superabundant Copies of the Books in Circulation are withdrawn for Sale a 
few months after publication at greatly reduced prices. A New Edition of the 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, containing the Surplus Copies of many leading 
Books of the Past and Present Seasons, is now ready for delivery, and will be 
forwarded postage free on application. 





*,* All the Books in O'rculation and on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


Mudie’s Library, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 7s 61. 


THE APOSTATE. 
A Tragedy, in Two Parts. 


By CHRISTOPHER JAMES RIETH MULLER, 
Author of ‘ Teuton.” 


me The author of this tragedy has an intimate aquaintance with the history of the eventful period embraced 
in the p!ay, and makes good use of his knowledge.’’—Whitehall Review. 

“ A eritical period of ancient history is here depicted with much force and accuracy.’’—Queen. 

“This drama is worthy of admiration, alike for its fidelity to history, and for its literary and poetic 
qualities.” —Brighton Herald, 
Pe It is due to Mr, Riethmiiller to say, that he has acquitted himself of his task admirably.’’—Northampton 

ercury. 


JULIAN 





London: J. S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


MR. UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
G. BARNETT SMITH. 
HALF-HOURS with FAMOUS AMBASSADORS. By 
the Author of ‘‘Te Life of Gladstone,’ &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Steel Portrait, 73 6d. 
VERNON LEE. 
OTTILIE: an Eighteenth Century Idyl. By Vernon 
Ler, Author of ‘‘ Belcaro,” ‘‘ Prince of the Hundred Soups,’ &. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 
GEORGE SMITH, of COALVILLE. 
IVE BEEN A- GIPSYING; or, Rambles among our 








Gipsies and their Children in their Tents an Vans. By GEeorGE SmirtH, of Coalville. TIllus- 
trated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
COLLEGE DAYS; Recorded in Blank Verse. Printed 


on Dutch hand-made paper, feap. 8vo, parchment, 5s. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 17 Holborn Viaduct. 








SEASONABLE DELICACY FOR LUNCH AND SUPPER. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 





HAY FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


As the Hay-fever Season approaches, all whe 


DR. 


suffer from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKA- 

ALKARAM. RAM, or ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, HAY-FEVER. 
which will cure the severest cases in half-an-hour. 

ALKARAM. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle. Address, Dr HAY-FEVER. 


DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F. NEwBERY and Sons, 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street. 





$a 


THE NEW NOVELs. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


The Senior Songman. By the 


Author of “‘ St. Olave’s,” &, 


Farmer John, By George 


A Maid Called Barbara, by 


CATHARINE CHILDAR, 
Sam’s Sweetheart. By Helen 


MatHers, Author of ‘Comin’ bee the Rye,” 


&c. Second Edition. 
Her Sailor Love. By Mrs. 


Macquo1p, Author of “ Patty,” &, 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 





Now ready, demy 8vo, price 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 
NEW and IMPORTANT WORK, 
EVOLUTION EXPLAINED 
AND COMPARED WITH THE BIBLE, 

By W. WOODS SMYTH, L.R.C.P., Fell. Med. Soc. Lond. 
Author of “‘ The Government of God.” 

A Plain Account of the System, 

“Fairly and intelligently written.”—Science Gos:ip, 


Exxiot Srock, 62 Paternoster Row, London, 


DECADE of VERSE. 
5s. By the Author of ‘* Dorothy Brown,” 
REMINGTON and Co. 








On June 27th (SIXPENCE), New Sories, No. 1. 
| COBNEIEY _ MAGAIERS, for 
J . 


ConTENTS. 


Tue Grant’s Rose. By the Author of “ Vice Versa.’” 
Chap. 1. Av Intercessor. Chap. 2. A Last Walk. 
Chap. 3. Goodbye. With Illustrations by W, 
Ralston. 

Tue Lay Ficure. With Illustrations by George 
Du Maurier. 

Tue OLD Woman OF THE SEA, With Illustrations by 
W. Small. 

Tue First WarninG. (An Essay.) 

My TiGER Watcu. With Illustrations by H. Furn 

Kine PEPIN AND SWEET CLIVE. With Iliwstratines 

by George Du Maurier. 


London: Smiru, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, price 6d. 
ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 9, JULY. 


CoxTENTS. 
= THAN WaTER. By James Payn. Chaps. 


By Thomas Hardy. 
NIGHT. By Violet 


THE DORSETSHIRE LABOURER. 
THE DEATH OF THE SHAMEFUL 


Hunt. 
LovE A LA MODE. By, Mrs. Parr. 
THe ‘‘Royat Irish” at TEL-EL- KEBir. By the 
Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.”’ 
Across THE Piains. Part I. By K. L. Stevenson. 
STRAWBERRIES. By Grant Allen. 
IN THE CARQUINEZ Woops. Cnaps. 1-2, By Bret 
Harte. 
Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 





COMMENCEMENT of a NEW VOLUME. 
Price One Shilling, Monthly. 
aie EXPOS ITOR. 
Edited by Samvet Cox, D.D. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
AN ExpoSITION AND a Srupr. By the 


By Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN THE APOCALYPSE: HER 
ComMPLETENESS. By Rev. W. J. Milligan, D.D. 
Tue IDENTIFICATION OF THE SERPENT WITH SATAN 
@ THE Book or Wispom. By Rev. W. J. Deane, 

A 


BaLAAM: 
Editor. 

Tue EpisTLe To Titvs. 
D 


Tue EXEGESIS OF THE peeesene. By Ven. Arch- 
deacon Farrar, D.D., 
Sr. JAMES ON THE iicsamaien: By Joseph John 
Murphy. 
Brier NOTICES, 
London: HoppER and StovaHToN, 27 Paternoster 
Ww. 


pus QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 7th, and BILLS 
by the 10th JULY. 

JOHN < Munnar, Albemarle Street. 








OLOU RED ‘SCULPTURE. —See the 
BUILDER (4d, by post 44d) View of New 

Church at Auteuil; Sketches at Romsey; Sunda} y 
School Memorial Hall, Leicester ; Cottage Hospital, 
St. Paul’s Cray; New Brewery, with section, Burton- 
on-Trent—Dutch Method of Bonding—Designs 0 
Burges—The Armies of yey Collections 
of Pictures—The Space at Hyde Park Corner, &.— 
46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
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MR. VAN VOORST’S 


es of Books on the Natural History 
_—- of the British Isles. 








HISTORY of BRITISH QUADRU- 
PEDS; including the Cetacea, By THomas BELL, 
E.R.S., &c. Second Edition, revised and partly 
rewritten by the Author, assisted by R. F. TomEs 
and E. R. ALsToN. 8vo, Illustrated by 160 Wood- 
cuts, £1 63. 

JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 


HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. By 
WiuiaM YARRELL. Fourth Edition, revised ant 
enlarged hy Professor NewTon, M.A., F.R.S., &e.. 
tothe end of Vol. 2. Continued in Parts at 2s 6d 
evh, revised by Howarp Savnpers, F.LS., 
F.Z.8.,&c. The Supplements to the First and 
Second Editions are st:ll to be had. 

JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS, with Descriptions 
of their Nests and Nidification, By W1LL1am C. 
Hewitson. Thid Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, £4 14s 61 
JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. - 

HISTORY of BRITISH REPTILES. 
By Toomas BELL, F.R.S., &c. Second Edition, 
witu 50 Illustrations, 12s. 
JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 


HISTORY of BRITISH FISHES. 
By Wiiuiam YarRRELL, F.L.S., V.P.Z.S. Third 
Edition, with Figures and Dercriptions of the 
additional Species by Sir Joun Ricwarpson,C.B., 
and with a Portrait and Memoir of the Author, 
2 vols. 8vo, 522 Illustrations, £3 3s. The First 
and Second Supplements, containing the addi- 
tional Species, with the Portrait and Memoir, are 
sold separately, fur the convenience of purchasers 
of the earlier editions. First Supplement, 8vo, 
73 64; Second Supvlement, 8vo, 5s. 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 














HISTORY of BRITISH MOLLUSCA 
and their SHELLS. By Professor Epwarp 
Forsrs, F.R.S., &., and Sytvanus Han .ey, 
B.A., F.L.8. Illustrated by a Figure of each 
known Animal and of all the Shells, engraved on 
203 copper-plates. 4 vols. 8vo, £6 10s; royal 8vo, 
with the Plates coloured, £13, 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 


HISTORY of BRITISH STALK-EYED 
CRUSTACEA, (Lobsters, Crabs, Prawns, Shrimps, 
&c.) By Tuomas BELL, President of the Linnean 
Society, F.G.8., F.Z8., Professor of Zoology in 
King’s College, London. The volume is Lilus- 
—" 174 Engravings of Species and Tailpieces. 
8yo, 3. 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 


HISTORY of BRITISH SESSILE- 
EYED CRUSTACEA, (Sandhoppers, &c.) By C. 
Spence Bate, F.R.S., and J.O. Westwoop, M.A., 
&c. With Figures of all the Species and numerous 
Tailpieces, 2 vols. 8vo, £3. 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 








HISTORY of BRITISH STARFISHES, 
and OTHER ANIMALS of the CLASS ECHINO- 
DERMATA. By Epwarp Forses, M.W.S., 
Professor of Botany in King’s College, London. 
8vo, with more than 120 Illustrations, 15s, 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 
HISTORY of the BRITISH 


ZOUPHYTES. By George Jounston, M.D., 
LL.D. Second Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, with an 
Illustration of every Species, £2 23, 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 


HISTORY of the BRITISH HYDROID 
ZOOPHYTES. By Tuomas Hrncxs, B.A., 
F.R.S, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, with 67 Plates, £2 2s. 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 


HISTORY of the BRITISH MARINE 
POLYZOA. By the Rev. Tuomas Hincxs, B.A., 
F.R.S. Containing an Introductory Sketch of 
the Class, and a full and Crit’cal Account of all 
the. British Forms. With 83 Plates, giving 

res of the Species and principal Varieties. 2 
vols, demy 8vo, £3 3:3. 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 


HISTORY of BRITISH FOREST 
TREES, By Pripgaux J. SELBY, F.L.S., &¢. 
With nearly 200 Illustrations. (8vo out of print.) 
A few copies on large paper, royal 8vo, remain 
for sale, £2 163. 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 
HISTORY of BRITISH FOSSIL 


MAMMALS and BIRDS. By Professor Owen. 
8vo, with 237 Llustrations, £1 ls 6d. 


JOHN VAN VCORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 























First Editions of some cf the above may still be had 
On large paper. 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 
1 PATERNOSTER ROW, 








HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S NEW BOOKS. 


NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD. 
By Henry Drummonp, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“We have no hesitation in saying that this is one of the most able and interesting books 
on the relations which exist between natural science and spiritual life that has appeared. 
Mr. Drummond writes perfect English; his ideas are fresh, and expressed with admirable 
felicity. His book is one to fertilise the mind, to open to it fresh fields of thought, and to 
stimulate its activity.”—Literary Churchman. 





CHEAP EDITION OF DR. GEIKIE’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


The LIFE and WORDS of CHRIST. By 


CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. This day, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION.—NOW READY. 


The CHRISTIAN’S PLEA against MODERN 
UNBELIEF. A Handbook of Christian Evidence. By R. A. Reprorp, M.A., LL.B. 
7s 6d. 

‘*A volume both interesting in itself, and calculated to be of very important service to 
those whose duty it may be to present Christian Evidences to others. The reader will find 
complete statements of the general arguments from miracles, from prophecy, and from history,. 
with a very lengthy and able chapter upon the ‘Authority of the Canon.’ He brings to this 
work a mind thoroughly conversant with the literature and philosophy of his subject, and a 
clear and agreeable style.” — Guardian. 


The Theological Library. 
ARE MIRACLES CREDIBLE? By J. J. Lias, 


M.A., Author of ‘‘Commentaries on Joshua and Judges,” and Hulsean Lecturer for- 
1884. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. [This day. 


LIFE: Is it Worth Living? By I. Marshall 


Lane, D.D. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. [In a few days. 


DOES SCIENCE AID FAITH in REGARD to 


CREATION? By the Right Rev. Henry Correritt, D.D., F.R.S.E., Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. [Just published, 


The EXPOSITOR. Edited by Samuel Cox, D.D. 


Vol. V. Second Series (January to June, 1883). Now ready, in 8vo, price 7s 6d, con- 
taining Articles of Permanent Interest and Value by eminent Biblical Critics, including 
Revs. R. W. Dale, LL.D.; J. Oswald Dykes, D.D.; Canon Evans, M.A.; Archdeacon 
Farrar, F.R.S.; G. Matheson, D.D.; W. Milligan, D.D.; Dean Plumptre, D.D.; Johm 
Tulloch, D.D.; and the Editor. 


NOTICE.—The following Works by Dean Howson are now published by Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


The CHARACTER of ST. PAUL. Third Edition. 5s. 
The COMPANIONS of ST. PAUL. 5s. 
The METAPHORS of ST. PAUL. 3s 6d. 


MR. BEET’S COMMENTARIES.—This day, Second Edition. 


A COMMENTARY on I. and II. CORINTHIANS. 


By JoserH AGAR BEET. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“A very full and elaborate commentary, marked by all the diligence and erudition which 
Mr. Beet, by his similar work on the Epistle to the Romans, had before shown himself to- 
possess. The writer is well acquainted with the newest results of criticism, and deals with 
them in a candid and judicious spirit. Some of his conclusions we cannot accept, bat they 
are always well weighed and powerfully defended.” —Spectator. 


By the same Author. 
A COMMENTARY on ROMANS. Third Edition. 


Each Volume contains the Author’s own Translation, and discusses the Greek Text and 
English Rendering of the Revised Version. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 








AUT CAESAR, AUT NIHIL. By the Countess Von 


Borner, Authoress of “German Home Life.” 3 vols., 21s. 


BECAUSE of the ANGELS. By M. Hope. 2 vols., 12s. 
IN the OLDEN TIME. By the Author of ‘“ Mdlle. 


Mori,” &c. 2 vols., 12s. 


ARDEN. By A. Mary F. Roptnson. 2 vols., 12s. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND C0.’S LIST. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Tables and Fac-similes, eloth, 363. 


The ALPHABET: an Account of the Origin 
and Development of Letters. By Isaac Taytor, M.A., LL.D. 


** Dr. Taylor has given us for the first time a history of our alphabet brought 
up to the present level of our knowledge, and written in a style that will be in- 
teresting and intelligivle to every reader.”’-—Academy. 


my 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


The PRINCIPLES of LOGIC. By F. H. 


BraD ey, Author of “ Ethical Studies,”’ &c. 


With 3 Maps, large crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


EIGHT YEARS in JAPAN. — 1873-1881. 


Work, Travel, und Recreation. By E. G. Hottuam, M.Inst.0.E. 
With 5 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


THROUGH the ZULU COUNTRY. 


Battiefields and its People. By Bertram Mirrorp, 


Its 


Large post 8vo, cloth, gilt tors, each volume 7s 61. 


WORKS of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


To be completed in 12 vols, [ Vols. I.-VI. now ready. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


SHORT PARLIAMENTS. A History of the 


National Demand for Frequent General Elections. By ALEXANDER PAvL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 
SAMUEL SHARPE, Egyptologist and 
Translator of the Bible. By P. W. CLaypEN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 61. 


The RECENT ARCHAIC DISCOVERY of 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN MUMMIES at THEBES. A Lecture by Sir 
Erasmus WIxson, LL.D., F.R.S., Author of “Egypt of the Past,’’ &. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6 


d, 
Lhe 
A BOOK of DREAMS. By Mrs. Haminron 
KING, Author of ‘‘ The Disciples.’ 

** Here is genuine poetry, worthy to take a high place in permanent literature ; 
welcome not merely for what it tells, but still more for what it suggests,”— 
Whitehall Review. 

* Pull of asentiment so subt‘e that but few can ever hope to espress it in words,” 


—Socotsman. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


LYRE and STAR. Poems by the Author of 


**Ginevra,” “ Herman Waldgrave,” Sc. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


A STORY of THREE YEARS: and Other 


Poems. By J. WILLIAMS, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 


HESPERAS, RHYTHM and RHYME. By 


E. M. Epmonps, Author of “Fair Athens,” 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





FIRST AND SECOND GRADES JUST PUBLISHED. 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 


Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir Freprrick A. Gore OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., Oxford, and of Sir G. A. Macrarren, Mus. Doc., Cambridge. 


THE MUSICIAN. 


A Guide for Pianoforte Students. Helps towards the Better Understanding and 
Enjoyment of Beautiful Music. By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 

“We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquiring techni 
al knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in every 
way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student. If 
any one will work through this first grade conscientiously, by the time he has 
reached the end of it, he will have mastered many difficulties in harmony and 
musical form‘which he might have hitherto thought were almost insurmountable. 
The work supplies a deficiency in musical literature which has long been felt, and 
we earnestly recommend the study of it to all those who wish to become intelli- 
gent pianoforte-players.”—Saturday Review. 

‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant language. This is 
the right sort of instruction-book, for it teaches people to think and study for 
themselves. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, 
satisfactorily interpret, and enjoy beautiful mu-ic.’”’—Academy. 


Second Edition, now ready. 
The CHILD’S PIANOFORTE BOOK. A First 
Year’s Course at the Piano. By H. K. Moorz, B.Mus., B.A. Illustrated, 
4to, 3s 6d. 
W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Row. 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 








PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ACADEMY, 


1872-1882. 


Wotes upon the Chief Pictures Exhibited at the 
Royal Academy during the last Ten Years. 


BY HARRY QUILTER. 


THE 











London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO.; 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY YOUTH. 
By ERNEST RENAN. 
Translated by C. B. Pitman, and Revisod by Majame Renan. 


Crown 8vo, 83s. 


**The book is full of personal matter wh'ch is sire to be re ith pl- 
all who like to know as much as they ara allowed to knowof ee beady 7 
and character of distinguished men.”’—St. James’s Gazette, eure 


IBERIAN REMINISCENCES. 


Fifteen Years’ Travelling Impressions of Spain and 
Portugal. 
By A. GALLENGA. 
With a Map, 2 vols. demy S8vo, 323. 


‘Mr. Gallengy’s volumes are so rich in fine passages that one is tempt, 
every page to quote.’’—St. James's Gazette. 7 mpted at 


THE LAND OF FETISH. 


By A. B. ELLIS, 
Captain, First West India Regiment. Crown 8yo, 12:3, 


“ A sharp observer, a clever writer, nnd one of the best story-tellers one 
easily meet in a day’s march,” —Pall Ma'l Guzstte. ° could 


ON } 











SUMMER SEAS. 


By Mrs. SCOTT STEVENSON. 
With a Map, demy 8vo, 163. 
“Mrs, Scott Stevenson’s volume is the very be3t of guide-hooks for those who 
intend to follow her route, while it affords pleasant reading for those who do 
not.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 


FOOTLIGHTS. 
By JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


FRANCATELLYTS ROYAL CON. 


FECTIONER. A Practical Treatise on the Art of Confectionery in all its 
Branches. [Next week. 


Illustrated, Fuurth Edition, crown 8vo, 53, Nex 
FRANK BUCKLAND’S LOG BOOK of a 


FISHERMAN and ZOOLOGIST. Fourth Thousand, Illustrated, crown 


8vo, 53. 
CHRISTIANITY and COMMON-SENSE. 


A Plea for the Worship of Our Heavenly Father, and also for the Upening of 
Museums and Galleries on Sundays. By a Barrister. Demy on 73 64. 
This day. 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. By 


Ratrx Iron. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. [Neat week. 


MOLOCH: a Story of Sacrifice. By Mrs. 
CamMPBELL PraEpD, Author of ‘‘ Nadine.’”’ 3 vols. Second Edition. 


* Shows no falling-off in the remarkable degree of power which from the first 
distinguished the works of i.s authoress. Indeed, there is even an increase of 


dramatic force.’’—Graphic, 
LIKE SHIPS UPON the SEA. By 
“Tz a book of great interest and abil:ty.”—Whitehall Review. 


Frances ELEANOR TROLUOPE, 2 vols. 
Miss BEAUCHAMP: a Philistine. By 
Constance MacEwen. 3 vols. Second Edition. 
“The beauties of the philosophy, the purity of style, the originality of 
expression, render ‘Miss Beauchamp’ as remarkable a work in many ways as 
any of George Eliot’s.”’—Court Journal. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





Twenty-fourth Edition (120,000). 
Cloth boards, 23 61; paper cover, ls. 
THE PRIEST, THE WOMAN, and the CONFESSIONAL. 
By Father CHINIQUY. 


London: W. T. GIBSON, 388 Parliament Street, S.W. 





TREASURY PAPERS, REIGN of GEORGE I. 
Now ready, in imperial Svo, pp. 620, price 153, cloth. 
ALENDAR of TREASURY PAPERS, Vol. V., 1714-1719, 


preserved in H.M.’s Public Record Office. Prepared by JoseraH REDINGTON, 
and published by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury, 
under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 

The above Papersconnected with the affairs of the Treasury, comprise petitions, 
reports, and other documents relating to services rendered to the Stats, grants of 
money and pensions, appoint t3 to offices, remissions of fines ani duties, &. 
They illustrate civil and military events, finance, the administration in Ireland 
and the Colonies, &c., and afford information nowhere else recorded. 

London: Lonemans and Oo., and Truspner and Co. Oxford: PaRkFR and 
Co. Cambridge: Macm1tuan and Oo. Eiinburgh: A, and ©. Buack, and 








AND AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Doveuas and Fours. Dublin: A, Taom and Co, 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
A HISTORY of LONDON. By W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A., 


‘Author of ‘ Round About London,” &e. 2 vols. large post 8vo, with nume ous 
Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 32s, [Now ready. 


EPPING FOREST. The Official Map. Reduced from the 
Arbitration Map. Published by order of the Epping Forest Committee 
Scale, 3 inches to a mile; size, 26 inches by 42, Coloured sheet, 2s. Muunted 
on cloth, in case, 63. 


The ORKNEYS and SHETLAND: their Past and Present 
State. By Joun R. Tupor (“Old Wick,” of the Field). With Chapters on 
the Geok gy by Benjamin R. Peach, F.R.S.E., FG.S., and John Horne, 
F.B.S.E., ¥.G-S.; Notes on the Flora of the Orkneys, by Williim Irvine 
Fortescue ; and Notes on the Flora of Shetland, by Peter White, L.R.C.S.E, 
With Maps and numerous Lilustrations, large pc st 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

[Now ready. 


’ 

SCOTLAND. Stanford’s New Map of Scotland. Based on 
the Census and Ordnance Maps, with the Names of Towns in different 
characters, according to Population. Scale, 7°69 miles to an inch; size, about 

.4ft. by 3ft. 6in. Coloured and mounted in case, 123 6; on roller, varnished, 
j8:. Tbe Four Sheets can be had separately. Coloured, 3s; coloured and 
mounted in case, 5s each, 

“Thenew map of Scotland is of the same class as the Library Map of England, 
marked by all the same features, giving similar information, and equally satis- 
factory in execution. The absence of the great. black mountains unveils features 
which they hide in ordinary maps......A credit to English cartograpby.’”’—Times, 
October 26th, 1882. 


NORTH AMERICA.—Part I. The UNITED STATES, by 
Professor HaypEn, U.S. Geological Survey; Part II. The DOMINION of 
CANADA and NEWFUUNDLAND, by Professor SELwrn, F.R.S., Director 
of the Geological Survey of Caneda. Large post 8vo, with numerous Maps and 
Illustrations, cloth, 2ls. (Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel.) 

[Now ready. 

AUSTRALASIA. By A. R. Wallace, F.R.GS. With 
Ethnoloeg'c:1 Appendix by A. H. Kranz, M.A.I. Third Edition, large post 
8vo, with 20 Maps and 56 Iliustrations, cloth, 2ls. (Stanford’s Compendium 
of Geograpby and Travel.) 


ASIA. By A. H. Keane, M.A.I. Edited by Sir Richard 
Tempe, Bart, G.C.S.1., &. With Ethnological Appendix. Large post 8vo, 
with 12 Maps ard 73 Illustrations, cloth, 21s. (Stanford’s Compendium of 
Geogray hy and Travel.) 


CENTRAL AMERICA, the WEST INDIES, and SOUTH 
AMERICA. By H. W. Bates. With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. 
Keane, M.A.I., Second Edaition, large post 8vo, with 13 Maps and 73 
Illustrations, cloth, 21s. (Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel.) 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE to SUSSEX, containing full 
Informatien concerning all its favourite Places of Resort, both on the Coast 
and Inland. By G. F. CuHampers, F.R.A.S., &c. Third E tition, feap. 8vo, 
with Map and Plan of Chichester Cathedral. Cloth, 23, (Stanford’s Two- 
Shilling Series of Tourists’ Guides.) 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE to NORTH DEVON. ByR. N. Worth, 
ee: =, aun feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, (Stanford’s Two-shilling Series 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE to SOUTH DEVON. By R. N. Worth, 
F.G.S., &c. With Map and Plan of Exeter Cathedral. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 22. 
(Stanford’s Two-Shilling Series of Tourists’ Gnides.) 


NORTH and SOUTH DEVON, bound in One Volume, price 3s 6d. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of WIGHT. By H. L. 
JENsINSON, Author of Guides to the *‘ English Lakes,”’ ‘* North Wales,’’ &c. 
Third Edition, feap. 8vo, with Six Maps. Cloth, 53. (Jcnkinson’s Serie: of 
Practical Guides.) 


GEOGRAPHICAL READERS for MIDDLE CLASS and 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By CuHariotre M, Mason. Illustrated by 
Maps on a uniform scale. Book III.—The Counties of England.: Second 
Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 2s 34d. Book II.—The British Empire and the Great 
Divisions of the Globe. Post 8vo, cloth, ls 6d. Book I—Elementary 
Geography. Post 8vo, cloth, ls. 


The WATER SUPPLY of ENGLAND and WALES: 


Its Geology, Underground Circulation, Surface Distribution, and Statistics. 
By C. E. pE Rance, Assoc. Lust, C.E., F.G.8., &c. Demy 8vo, with Maps and 
Illustrations, cloth, 24s, 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S NEW LIBRARY 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. Constructed on the basis of the Ordnance 
Survey and the Census, and adapted to the various branches of Civil and 
Religious Administration. Scale, 6 miles to 1 inch; size, 66 inches by 80. 
Coloured and mounted, in morocco case, £3 133 6d; on roller, varnished, 
£3; spring roller, £6; coloured sheets, unmounted, £2 5s. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S NEW RAIL- 
WAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES; Showing the 
Urban Population, éc. Scale, 10 miles to an inch; size, 40in, by 48in. 
Coloured, in case, 123 6d; on roller, varnished, 18s. 

“ Shows the railways and all the stations in an unmistakeably clear manner. 
The hills and mountains are delin:ated with unusual care, and in all other 
in sat it serves the purpose of a really good map of England.” —Times, October 

» 1882. 


LONDON ATLAS of UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Quarto Edition, containing 44 Coloured Maps, carefully Drawn, and beauti- 
Jully Engraved on Steel and Copper Plites, and an Alphabetical Index to the 
Geography of the World. Each Map measures 14 inches by 11, Half-morocco, 
cloth sideg, gilt edges, 30s. 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great Backboned 
Family, By ArnaBELLa B. Buckiey, Author of ‘‘ The Fairyland of Science,”’ 
“Life and Her Children,’ &. With numerous Illustrations, Crown 8yvo, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s 6d. 

‘An account of vertebrate animals, written with serch natural spirit and 
Vivacity that it might convert even a literary person to natural science.’’— 
Saturday Review. 

“ Every teacher of zoology will value it, both as a trustworthy book of reference 
and as @ model for a course of lessons on natural history.””—Journal of Education, 
We can conceive no better gift-book than this volume. The illustrations in 

ba deserve the highest praise ; they are numerous, accurate, and striking.” 

_ tor. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross. 





MESSRS. Wu. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘* PICCADILLY.” 
This day is pub‘ishel., 
Part II, 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence 


In Four Monthly Parts. Wirn ILtustrations, pric: 5s. 


OPINIONS of the PRESS on PART I. 
“‘The cpening chapters overflow with drollery.”—Times. 
“Tf we may judge from the first part, ‘ Altiora Peto’ bids fair to become one 
of the most remarkable novels of the time.””—St. James’s Gazette. 
“The book is full of humour.”’—Saturday Review. 
“The first part bristles with clever character-sketches.’’—John Bull. 


Oliphant. 


This day is published. 


BIBLE PARTINGS. By E. J. Hasell, Author 
of “Calderon”? and ‘‘ Tasso,” in “ Foreign Classics for English Readers,’” 
Crown 8vo, 63, 

This day is published. 


The LADIES LINDORES. By 


OLIPHANT. Originally publishel in “‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.”’ 
8vo, 25s 6d. 

“*The Ladies Lindores’ is in every respect excellent...... The author shows her 

knowledge of life by embracing a wide variety of characters.’’—Siturday Review. 


RAMBLES with a FISHING-ROD. By E.S. 


Roscoe. Crown 8yvo. LImmediately. 


Mrs. 


3 vols. post 


A GUIDE-BOOK to ICELAND. 


By FELL and FJORD; or, Scenes and 


Studies in Iceland. By E. J. Oswaup. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 73 6d. 
*“Whoever wants an interesting and well-written book on Iceland, ancient and 
modern, may take up Mis; Oswali’s entertaining little volume, and he will not 
be disappointed, either in the matter of mere amusement or of solid instruaction,’” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


POPULAR NOVELS. 





The REVOLT of MAN. By Walter Besant. Seventh 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


PICCADILLY; a Fragment of Contemporary Biography 


By Laurence OtipHant. Cheap Edition, 23 6d. 


REATA: What's in a Name. By E. D. Gerard.. Cheap 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. A Novel. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo, 63, 


GUILTY, or NOT GUILTY? A Tale. By Major-General 


W. G. Hamuey. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 33 6d, 


TRASEADEN HALL. “When George the Third was 


King.” By the Same. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


MR. SMITH; a Part of his Life. By L. B. Walford. 


Cheap Edition, 33 6d. 


PAULINE. By the Same. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
COUSINS. By the Same. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. By the Same. Third 


Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. By Samuel Warren. 


Crown 8yo, 3s 6d, 


TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. By the Same. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
JOHN-A-DREAMS: a Tale. By Julian Sturgis. 


Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


MISS MOLLY. By Beatrice May Butt. Cheap Edition, 
2361, 


By the Same. 


New 


LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. By Lieutenant-General 
Sir E. B. Hamuey, K.C.M.G. Crown 8vo, 23 61. 


DOUBLES and QUITS. By Laurence W. M. Lockhart. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FAIR to SEE. A Novel. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


MINE is THINE. A Novel. 


Edition. Crown 8vo, és. 


The MAID of SKER. By R. D. Blackmore, Author of 


“Lorna Doone.” Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


WENDERHOLME, By P. G. Hamerton. 


By the Same. Seventh Edition. 


By the Same. Seventh 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 








WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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INTRODUCTION to GREEK VERSE COMPOSITION. By Arruur Sinewicx, M.A., Fellow 


of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; late Assistant Master at Rugby School, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; : 
Master at Rugby School, and Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. J ° tdge; and F. D. Moaice, Thien Atsistant 
eady. 


A KEY, for the USE of TUTORS ONLY. 


LNearly ready, 
A SYNTAX of ATTIC GREEK, for the USE of STUDENTS and SCHOOLS. By F. E z 
Tompson, M.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough College. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready, bl Tv 


GREEK PASSAGES ADAPTED for PRACTICE in UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Intended 


for the use of Middle and Higher Forms of Schools, and for University and other Students. By Artaur Sipcwickx, M.A., Fell isti 
Oxford ; late Assistant Master at Rugby Sc! ool, aud Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. on oe "titwee 


EXERCISES in LATIN PROSE. Containing about 150 Exercises, with Notes and 


Preliminary Hints, Directions, and Explanato:y Matter. By G. G. Brapiey, b.D., Dean of Westminster, and the Rev. T. L. Paritton, M.A., Fellow and . 


Tutor of New College, Oxford. [In preparation, Li 
SKELETON OUTLINES of GREEK HISTORY. Chronologically Arranged. By Everyx : 
Asszort, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Pallial College, Oxford, Small 8vo. [In the press, ig 
SKELETON OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. Chronologically Arranged. By P. E. ’ 
MatHEson, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. ; / [In preparation, ‘i 


CHAPTERS in the HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE, from 1509 to 1625. By 


E. W. Crorts, Lecturer at Newnham Ocllege, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready, 


SOPHOCLES. Translated into English Verse. By Roszert Wuitenaw, M.A., Assistant . 
Master in Rugby School, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. el 

L 

A HISTORY of ENGLAND for SCHOOLS. By F. Yorx-Powrtn, M.A., Lecturer at Christ re 
Church, Oxford. With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [In the press. di 

bu 

The RISE of CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND. By Cyr Raysom, Th 
M.A., Professor of Modern Literature and History, Yorkshire College, Leeds. Crown 8vo, 6:3. bee 

‘ , Co 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND. For the Use of Middle Forms of Schools. With Maps, cot 
‘ Plans, Tables, Contents, Index, &c. By Crrit Ransome, M.A., Professor of Modern Literature and History, Yorkshire College, Leeds. Small 8vo. eat 


{In preparation. 


A HISTORY of the ROMANS. For the Use of Middle Forms of Schools. By R. F. all. 





Horton, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of New College, Oxford, Small 8vo. [In preparation. flig 

eve 

ENGLISH PARSING and ANALYSIS. By Cyrin L. C. Locku, M.A., Assistant Master at cau 

Clifton College. Small 8vo, 1s 6d. [Nearly ready. Sto 

nes 

BACON’S ESSAYS, Complete Edition. By Francis Storr, B.A. Small 8vo. [ie tir guess ~ 

abs’ 

The JUGURTHA of SALLUST. By W. P. Brooks, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby _ 
_ \ Bchool. {In preparation, 

offic 

& COLLECTION of ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES. Progressively Arranged. By A. E. -“ 

Donkin, M.A., and C. H. Hopes, M.A., Assistant Masters at Rugby School. [In preparation. opi 

: cons 

EASY GRADUATED LATIN PASSAGES. For Translation into English, for use in T 
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